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A Note on the McCarran-Walter Act 


these words appear in print the Mc- 

Carran-Walter Omnibus Immigration 
Bills will be the law of the land. This will 
be a calamitous event, even more deva- 
stating in its results than the restrictive 
immigration measures which followed the 
end of World War I. Those laws marked 
a reversal of the historic open door policy 
of the nation which had achieved renown 
throughout the world as a haven for all 
peoples—other than Orientals and Afri- 
cans. They were of a piece with the high 
protective tariffs and like laws, designed 
to guard America, not yet sure of itself, 
from foreign competition. Staunch patri- 
ots, no less than narrow-minded bigots, 
favored such Chinese walls around our 
country. The American Federation of 
Labor, like the National Association of 
Manufacturers, fought for what were 
regarded as America First proposals. 
Now others besides Barnum would re- 
gard us as the greatest and most powerful 
nation on earth; but we still have the 
same feeling of insecurity and frustration, 
the same dislike for foreigners; our strain 
of Americanism is as strident as ever. 
After all, we are a young nation, as the 
world goes, and we have the virtues and 
vices of youth. 

President Truman is likely to veto the 
McCarran-Walter Act if the Senate joins 
the House of Representatives in passing 
it. The House, it will be remembered, 
voted overwhelmingly in its favor, almost 
in the spirit of a revival meeting. The 
ceremonies in the Senate will be slower 
and more sonorous; but they may well 
end in the same way. It is likely that 
there are enough votes in both houses of 
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By ELMER GERTZ 


Congress to pass the Act over the Presi- 
dent’s veto, if only once again to repudi- 
ate the cocky fellow who has so often 
defied them. Besides, there is an atmo- 
sphere today which no President, no Con- 
gress, and perhaps no court can over-ride. 
The very people who have created this 
hysteria are among its victims. This is 
not to say that it is all a manufactured 
situation—far from it. 

The New York Times has said that 
enactment of the McCarran-Walter Bills 
“would constitute a major legislative 
mistake.” It has properly described the 
Bills as “anti-immigration, anti-alien meas- 
ures totally out of consonance with the 
professions and beliefs of American de- 
mocracy.” Other respectable journals 
have joined the liberal press—if such 
there be—in denouncing the legislation. 
Why, then, are they likely to be placed 
upon our books and enforced to the letter? 

Today all legislation, all public action, 
must be appraised in the darkness of the 
world situation. If we believe that there 
is an irrepressible and bitter conflict be- 
tween our world and the Communist 
world, a struggle that is imminent or 
actually taking place today in the guise 
of a Cold War, and in which victory is by 
no means assured for us, then we may be 
less critical than heretofore of suppres- 
sive measures that run contrary to the 
professed spirit and articles of faith of 
our nation. We may be willing to strain 
even at gnats if they are red ones, and 
certainly we will do all we can to mini- 
mize or eliminate the actual dangers aris- 
ing from the presence of Fifth Columnists. 
The McCarran-Walter Omnibus Immigra- 
tion Bills, like the McCarran Internal 
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Security Act, the Smith Act and similar 
legislation, are predicated upon the propo- 
sition that we must not permit even one 
possible enemy of this country to enter 
our gates; and if he should be the camel 
who, miracle of miracles, passes through 
the eye of the needle, then we should be 
able to throw him out at any time and 
without legal frills or ceremonies of any 
kind. We have in the past professed a 
devotion to the philosophy that it is better 
that a thousand guilty persons escape 
than an innocent man be punished. The 
McCarran-Walter Bills spit in the face of 
this philosophy. The legions of innocent 
must suffer, according to them, lest one 
bad actor play upon our stage, since that 
bad actor may be the very person who may 
cause the destruction of our institutions. 

To say that the McCarran-Walter Bills 
are bad is not to say that present legisla- 
tion is good. There are various evils in the 
existing law and particularly its admin- 
istration. Some of these were well on the 
road to elimination at the time the world 
crisis became acute. There are men in the 
present Congress, like Senators Lehman 
and Humphrey and Representatives Celler 
and Roosevelt, who are striving to remedy 
the situation, aided somewhat by the 
President himself; but most observers 
would say that they are fighting a losing 
battle. Out of such losing battles come 
victories and a rededication to basic 
American principles. 

Here is an example of how even the 
present laws operate. Peter Michael 
Nicolof, a Bulgarian Roman Catholic 
refugee, arrived in this country in Janu- 
ary 1951, having been granted a visa by 
the State Department after a full clear- 
ance from the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service. You may be sure that he 
was subjected to the closest possible scru- 
tiny. Upon his arrival he was seized by 
the Immigration Service in San Francisco 
and held for fourteen months without a 
hearing. It took a writ of habeas corpus, 
obtained by the American Civil Liberties 
Union, to free him, at least temporarily. 
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Mr. Nicolof guesses that his difficulties 
are due to his having witnessed and re- 
ported to the Chinese Government at 
Formosa certain acts of corruption. His 
report, mind you, went to the Nationalist 
Government of Chiang Kai Shek, not to 
the Communist government on the main- 
land. Under the McCarran-Walter Act, 
Mr. Nicolof would have been shuttled 
back home to destruction before the A. C. 
L. U. or any court could have been en- 
listed in his behalf. 

It is always very difficult to consider 
any sort of omnibus bill. The mere size of 
it benumbs one. Bills that run into 
scores and hundreds of pages, with many 
titles, articles, sections and clauses may 
have lovely language here and there. 
Legislation is not necessarily to be judged 
by what is good in it, but even more at 
times by what is bad. So it is with the 
bills under discussion. There are so many 
bad things in them, that they far outweigh 
the good. 

Columbus the Italian discovered Amer- 
ica and to atone for this our immigration 
policy, even without the McCarran- 
Walter Act, is intended definitely to dis- 
courage his compatriots from coming 
here. Tesla and Pupin, the South Slavs, 
did as much as any men to create modern 
industrial technology; therefore, their 
brethren are not allowed in large numbers. 

Under existing legislation the largest 
quotas are assigned to the Anglo-Saxon 
and Teutonic nations because in bygone 
days they were the countries from which 
our then fairly homogeneous population 
originated. History is sometimes not con- 
sonant with present-day realities, and 
such has been the situation with the 
quotas assigned to the British Isles. These 
are not filled, and no one from other 
nations, however deserving, can take 
advantage of this circumstance. The re- 
sult has been that, despite the pressure 
since the advent of Hitler and Stalin for 
admission to this country, only about half 
of the permissible visas have been used. 
Men, women and children, potentially 
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useful citizens, have been in imminent 
peril of death and degradation, but they 
have not been eligible for admission to 
our shores, because the unfilled British 
quota has not been transferable. Enlight- 
ened legislators favor the establishment 
of a policy which fixes an annual total for 
all nations, but permits the unused share 
of any country to be utilized by others. 
The McCarran-Walter Act perpetuates 
the unconscienable wasted quotas of the 
present legislation. In the same way, it 
retains the year 1920 as a basis for its 
implementation, rather than the more up- 
to-date census figures. 

Existing legislation discriminates 
against various racial and nationality 
groups, such as Orientals, Slavs and 
South Europeans, on what is basically a 
pre-Hitler philosophy of Nordic superior- 
ity. The McCarran-Walter Act purports 
to eliminate such discrimination, but in 
fact extends it. It pretends to remove the 
insulting and troublesome Oriental ex- 
clusions of earlier days; but allows only 
token quotas, so that the effect is almost 
as if there were still a policy of exclusion. 
It then inserts provisions which effec- 
tively reduce the quotas for Negroes. No 
longer are people to be thought of as 
nationals of particular countries; instead, 
their racial or ethnic origin is to be 
the standard. Thus a Hindu whose family 
may have resided in the British Isles for 
generations would still be included within 
the infinitesimal Indian quota. The Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act represents a victory 
for the bigots North and South of the 
Mason and Dixon line. This is proved 
with savage eloquence by excerpts from 
the Congressional debates. Of course, the 
malodorous John Rankin indulged in his 
usual Jew-baiting, joined by his self-an- 
nounced “friend,” Congressman Claire 
Hoffman of Michigan. Both agreed that 
“White Gentiles” needed protection from 
those who were engaged in a “commu- 
nistic plot” against the McCarran-Walter 
Bills. As many as fifty congressmen vocif- 
erously applauded the Rankin-Hoffman 
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diatribes. Rep. John T. Wood, a Republi- 
can from Idaho, opined that there was 
“something” to “the question of racial 
origins,” while denying any kinship with 
Hitler. He was bitter against the concen- 
tration of ethnic groups in our “large 
eastern cities” and their persistence in 
reading publications in their native 
tongues. 

Professors are quota-exempt today, for 
the very good reason that we are glad to 
have our institutions of higher learning 
engage the best brains of the world, 
wherever they originate. It should be 
fresh in our memories that our progress 
in atomic science has been due, in large 
part, to some of the quota-exempt pro- 
fessors. But in the proposed act such 
sensible exemptions as well as several 
others are eliminated. And the rules of 
humanity and common sense which per- 
mitted the admission of the closest rela- 
tions of new citizens are eliminated or 
restricted. Fanciful literary requirements 
are added to the law. Almost everything 
which tends to discourage immigration 
in practice is encouraged in the language 
of the law. 

We used to pride ourselves upon being 
a haven for the persecuted peoples of 
this sorrowful earth. Political refugees 
were welcomed in other days even by 
those who had no great love for “for- 
eigners.” Not so in the McCarran-Walter 
Bills. Those convicted even by totalitarian 
courts for violations of tyrannical laws 
would be ineligible for entry here. A 
person twice convicted of violating an 
anti-religious law in some authoritarian 
state might thereby become ineligible for 
entry to this country of ours which prides 
itself upon being a bulwark of religious 
faith. An offense growing out of the in- 
famous Nuremberg laws might be a bar 
to lawful entry here. 

The Deportation Delirium of the 1920’s 
would be repeated in accentuated form, 
as numerous new grounds for deportation 
are set up, judicial review largely elim- 
inated, the statute of limitations whittled 
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away, an open invitation extended to 
administrative arbitrariness and anarchy. 
Every little bureaucratic tyrant can lord 
it over those whose offense is their for- 
eign birth. Little men will have large 
play under the law. 


The mills, mines, highways and edifices 
of this country have been built largely 
by imported labor, the strong-limbed 
people of the Slavic countries, Italy and 
Central Europe, not to mention the 
coolies of old China, begrimed and sweat- 
ing people who have toiled hard and long 
to create riches which they did not often 
share. They may have been hired for 
unworthy reasons by ruthless employers; 
but from their groins have come the ven- 
turesome younger generations of our 
country, and with them great enterprises, 
including gigantic industrial unions. 
There may be the rub. For the new act 
places the onus upon employers to see to 
it that their help have complied with 
every jot and title of the law. They will 
be much less likely to hire aliens, with 
consequent economic losses to the coun- 
try. Shortsighted people think in terms of 
restricting the labor market, but the ulti- 
mate result of such policy is impoverish- 
ment, and worse. 


There is space here to list only a few 
of the changes in existing law the act 
would make: 


1. It would limit all (and notice the all) 
future immigration to the United States 
to persons of “high education, technical 
training, specialized experience, or excep- 
tional ability” (in other words, a sort of 
aristocracy) who are “needed urgently,” 
and to parents of adult citizens, and 
spouses or children of legally admitted 
immigrants, except to a limited extent 
where unused visas exist. 


2. It would authorize the President to 
set up new restrictions and bars in peace 
time as well as war. 


3. It would require deportation of per- 
sons going to mental institutions within 
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five years of their entry here, even if 
they or their families pay for treatment. 


4. It would make all grounds of depor- 
tation, including various trivial ones, re- 
troactive so that those who have been in 
the country for years may still be deported. 


5. It would place the citizenship of all 
immigrants in perpetual peril. 


One might go through section after sec- 
tion of the act and find other big and 
little objections to it. If there is revision 
of our immigration legislation, and such 
revision and modification is, in fact, sadly 
needed, it should follow the pattern of 
the proposed Humphrey-Lehman-Roose- 
velt bill, rather than the McCarran- 
Walter Bills, and provide aid to the victims 
of dictatorship, facilitate family reunions, 
pool unused quotas, eliminate vestiges of 
racial and ethnic discrimination, uphold 
American principles of justice, including 
fair hearings and judicial review, make 
possible more rather than less immigration. 

In an open letter to Congressman 
Walter, Dr. Israel Goldstein, President of 


the American Jewish Congress, said, 
among other things: 
“Immigration legislation admittedly is dry, 


technical and forbidding. But it profoundly af- 
fects the hopes and future of vast numbers of 
people as well as the very essence of our hu- 
manitarian and democratic national character. 
It is deplorable that bills of such far reaching 
implication are being pushed through on the 
basis of half-information or mis-information. 
The McCarran-Walter bills are restrictive be- 
yond any possibility of improvement by piece- 
meal amendment. They should be rejected out- 
right. At the very least, action on these meas- 
ures must be deferred until there is opportunity 
for further examination and for a much fuller 
consideration of alternative proposals. Certainly 
real understanding of these bills is not fostered 
by misleading statements on the part of one of 
their sponsors.” 


We have reached the highest degree of 
lethal power in the history of warfare, 
with atomic bombs and hydrogen bombs 
in addition to the block-busters, buzz- 
bombs, fire bombs and other aerial 
projectiles, poison gasses in great and 
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devastating variety, disease germs, crop 
destroyers, water contaminators, death 
rays, flame throwers, tanks, howitzers, 
mortars, artillery in every form, and 
what have you. Either the nations of the 
world will destroy themselves when they 
clash with these horrible instruments, or 
somehow they will find a way to live 
together. The prime objection to legisla- 
tion like the McCarran-Walter Act, it 
seems to me, is that it widens, rather than 
narrows, the gap between nations. It 
makes reconcilement, compromise, a 
modus vivendi, difficult if not impossible. 
If One World is to be achieved, we must 
aim towards a free exchange of peoples, 
goods and ideas. Free trade, free immi- 
gration, and freedom of expression for 
free peoples should be the ultimate aim, 
and we should genuinely strive towards 
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their achievement. If we slam the door 
and put up bars, so will others. The poet 
Robert Frost has said that “good fences 
make good neighbors.” This may have an 
element of truth in a narrow rhetorical 
sense; but it is not a philosophy or a 
practice upon which peace may be 
achieved. I assume that the larger share 
of the blame for the deplorable world 
situation may be attributed to others; but 
we should not assume an air of smugness. 
That way lies disaster. We must create 
within our own shores the atmosphere 
which makes international cooperation 
possible. The McCarran-Walter Omnibus 
Immigration Act does not contribute any- 
thing except evil to the general picture. 
The day legislators no longer even think 
in such terms will be the dawn of a better 
America and a happier world. 





THE SPICE. 


By BABETTE DEUTSCH 


The park was bare, except for the wind— 


A wintry scarf for the boughs, 


And the leaves 


Of an aspen tingling, gay and thin 
As the coins of tarnished Hungarians’ tambourines. 


Tender, far, fair, 


The blueness, like nothing mortal, staying, withdrew. 


But a silent laughter stirred in pastures no longer young, 
Binding the wind round their greyed auburn hair. 
And the stones like old men taking care 


To care only for savoring the sun. 
Crushed on the unpathed paths, the heaped papery leaves 
Lightly peppered the scentless air with death. 


There was a rocky stair 


To the old fort, and warmth held fast by the wall a little while. 
Then there was descent, and the leaf-blurred walks once more, 
The withdrawing blue, the door of afternoon 

Shutting: farewell to the park in its chilly scarf. 

To remember, after dark, in a lighted room 

The thing that came and went on the leaves’ breath. 
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By DR. SAMUEL H. ROSENBLUM 


HE RELATION of race and disease is 
|: common ground on which med- 
ical men and anthropologists can 
work together. As an illustration of this 
mutual benefit the subject of blood group- 
ings can be cited. This has been used by 
anthropologists to classify races and to 
demonstrate racial origins. It was the racial 
angle of a disease that started our present 
knowledge of Vitamin D. By correlating 
the high incidence of rickets in negro 
children and in children in London the 
idea was conceived that a lack of expo- 
sure to sunshine was the cause of rickets. 
The concept that certain diseases are 
characteristic of certain races, however, 
becomes less tenable when the statistics 
are subjected to critical analysis. On 
closer inspection what are considered as 
racial diseases are often found to be 
environmental diseases attributed wrongly 
to the race or races that happen to be in 
that particular environment. Such envi- 
ronment may fortuitively be the favor- 
able breeding ground for the causitive 
agent or for the intermediary carrier of 
such disease, known as the vector. 

As an illustration, Dengue or “break- 
bone fever” is caused by a virus which is 
transmitted to man by the mosquito 
known as the Aedes Aegypti, the same 
vector that transmits the virus of Yellow 
fever. An attack of Dengue gives an im- 
munity of about five years duration. 
“Epidemics of Dengue occur when there 
is a coincidence of free propagation of 
Aedes Aegypti with a waning immunity 
of the human population. Such epidemics 
occur when there is unusual warmth and 
abundant rain-fall during late summer or 
early fall in almost any locality between 


parallels 32°5' north and 23°25" south.” * 
A less thorough knowledge and under- 
standing could conceivably have led to 
the belief that Dengue is a racial disease. 
That tuberculosis was a disease of 
Negroes and Indians (American) was 
considered gospel truth only yesterday. 
And one had good grounds for such be- 
lief. The death rate of T.B. among Negroes 
is approximately three times that among 
whites. In 1947 25.5% of all deaths from 
T.B. occurred among Negroes, whereas 
their population is less than ten per cent 
of the total. Indians and Chinese in the 
United States have a death rate twice 
that of Negroes in the United States. 


Is it entirely a racial problem? Or is it 
a question of poor housing and poor 
living conditions in general? There is 
good reason to believe that the environ- 
mental factors play a more important 
role in the etiology of T.B. than the 
racial factors. 

A simple example will bring this prob- 
lem into sharp focus. An undiagnosed 
case of T.B. living in a six room house 
with five other occupants may potentially 
infect one, two or even all of the five. In 
the same number of rooms but with fif- 
teen occupants it is conceivable that such 
undiagnosed a case may infect all fifteen. 
This is not a fantastic situation. Fifteen, 
and alas, even more than fifteen have 
been known to occupy a six room apart- 
ment in the Negro section. 


All this is not to say that there is no 
racial predisposition to T.B. Negroes seem 
to have a lessened ability to resist the 


*Cecil and Loeb, Textbook of Medicine, 8th 
Edition. 
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DISEASE AND RACE 


organism, and the type of T.B. they con- 
tract is the “Exudative” or the acute, or 
malignant variety. But as they become 
more urbanized, they tend to develop the 
same type of T.B. as whites. 


Diabetes is more common in Jews. 
This greater incidence is limited almost 
entirely to the older age group and is not 
a racial characteristic, but is due to the 
greater incidence of obesity in this group. 
In the younger age groups the incidence 
of Diabetes is no greater in Jews than in 
non-Jews. 


Buerger’s Disease, more _ properly 
Thromboangiitis Obliterans, is a disease 
characterized by an inflammation of peri- 
phereal arteries and veins, occurring 
chiefly in males, in early adult life. Now, 
this dread disease was at one time thought 
to be a disease of Jews exclusively. This 
belief stemmed from the statistics of 
Buerger’s clinic which was attended 
largely by Jews. Nevertheless it is true 
that one half of the cases are Jews. The 
exact cause of this disease is unknown. 
Cigarettes, allergy, diet have been ac- 
cused, but so far without any definite 
proof. 


That psychoneuroses and psychosomatic 
disease (ulcers, colitis, etc.) should be 
more common in Jews is little surprising. 


There is good reason to believe that 
neuroses and psychosomatic disease such 
as ulcer and colitis, and so on, are due 
to a large extent to our high standard of 
living. It is the penalty we pay for enjoy- 
ing our cars, radios, television sets, and 
other gadgets. This disease of monthly 
payments (with “three years to pay”) 
produces a disturbance in our parasym- 
pathetic and sympathetic nervous sys- 
tems. Add to this the continuous noise, 
the crowding, the pushing, the accelerated 
tempo that goes with big city life and it’s 
little wonder that our nerves become 
strained. Then there is always the spectre 
of war and unemployment. 


The Jews have in addition to all these 
the problems of discrimination socially 
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and in industry. The contradictions that 
a Jewish child is faced with at Christmas 
time, “Why are we different?” “Why 
must I go to Hebrew School when Id 
like to be out playing. Why am I told 
that I mustn’t eat ham when my parents 
do it anyhow.” 


These and other questions must perturb 
the Jewish child’s mind and leave some 
marks in the subconscious mind which 
may pop out at some future date. Educa- 
tion is a good antidote for the prevention 
of such conflicts, but the educators them- 
selves are not entirely clear on what 
methods to pursue. 


Little wonder, then, that Jews are more 
likely to have neuroses! 


Now, we come to a group of diseases 
that appear to have a definite racial predi- 
lection. That the racial influence is a 
dominant factor is undeniable. 


Amaurotic Familial Idiocy occurs in 
several forms—one that has no racial 
predilection—one that occurs in early 
adult life. The type that occurs in the first 
two to three years of life occurs predom- 
inantly in infants of Jewish parentage. 
The disease is characterized by blindness, 
and a cherry red spot in the macula (rear 
of the eye), by convulsions, and by re- 
gression from the previous stage of mental 
and physical development. Death occurs 
within one to three years after the onset 
of the disease. 


Gaucher’s disease is a rare familial 
disease occurring most often in Jewish 
families—in females predominantly. The 
most characteristic findings in a fully de- 
veloped case is enlargement of the spleen. 
The liver may also be enlarged. Pain in 
the extremities is due to the involvement 
of the bones. There is a light yellowish- 
brown discoloration of the conjunctive, 
and ocher to brown hue of the skin. 


Sickle Cell Anemia is a hereditary and 
familial anemia, essentially peculiar to 
Negroes and characterized by the pres- 
ence of red blood corpuscles which, under 
appropriate conditions assume the sickle 
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shaped or oat shaped forms. The normal 
red blood cells are biconcave discs, which 
makes for the greatest possible surface 
for carrying oxygen for its size. This 
shape also gives the cells the greatest 
ability to withstand rupture. In the sickle 
cell anemia the cells assume the shape of 
a sickle for some unknown reason, prob- 
ably due to lack of oxygen in the blood 
serum; but this is not entirely proved. 
There are two distinct forms of this di- 
sease entity. One is the sickle-cell trait, 
not accompanied by symptoms or anemia. 
The second is the sickle-cell anemia 
where there is anemia, jaundice, weak- 
ness, abdominal pain, etc. (hemolytic 
anemia). 

Keloids are large shiny, bluish scars 
that follow injuries of the skin, be they 
ever so insignificant: while these may 
occur in white people they occur pre- 
dominantly in Negroes. 

Certain diseases that are not racial in 
themselves run a different course in cer- 
tain races. Thus Syphilis of the cardiovas- 
cular system is more common in Negroes 
than in whites. This is also true of Syp- 
hilis of the bones. On the other hand 
Syphilis of the Central Nervous System 
is more common in whites. The difference 
between Tuberculosis in whites and in 
Negroes was already discussed. In Ne- 
groes there is a strong tendency to the 
acute type, or the exudative type (“Gal- 
loping Tuberculosis” or “Quick Consump- 
tion,” in the old terminology). 


There is very little difference in the 
incidence of tumors between whites and 
Negroes with the exception that cancer 
of the skin is seldom seen in Negroes. On 
the other hand, fibroid tumors of the 
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uterus are extremely common in Negro 
women. It has been estimated that past 
the age of forty about 40% of all Negro 
women have fibroids of the uterus. In this 
connection it is noteworthy that cancer of 
the cervix of the uterus is very rare in 
Jewish women. 


Just why Amaurotic familial idiocy, 
Gaucher’s disease and Sickle-cell Anemia 
should be racial is not clearly understood. 
Whether in-breeding or a disturbance in 
pigment metabolism is responsible for 
them, is purely hypothetical. Outside of 
these few diseases mentioned, race, per 
se, does not play a great role in the causa- 
tion of disease. More commonly it is the 
geography, and the social and economic 
factors that play the more important role. 





What is this thing, America, in our hearts and 
souls? Is it something we can put up and see 
and look at? I don’t believe so. I think it is what 
we wrote into the Declaration of Independence. 
And it wasn’t written just for ourselves. Abra- 
ham Lincoln believed that the Declaration of 
Independence was designed not for Americans 
alone but was a document that would inspire 
other people to shake the weight and burdens 
from their shoulders the world around—the 
people of all races and all tongues. That’s the 
idea of America we should spread abroad. That 
is the idea of America that I think is real and 
vibrant. America stands for freedom. America 
stands for independence. America stands for 
justice. Not justice in the landlord’s sense; not 
justice in the French or the British or the Dutch 
or the Russian colonial sense—but justice in the 
American sense. 


Justice Witt1amM O. DoucLas 
in the New Republic 
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Portrait of a Zionist as a Young Woman 


college that I was introduced to Zion- 

ism through the machinations of a very 
pretty girl, Ruth Aden. She invited me to 
a meeting of a “club,” and since I had 
not outgrown the adolescent urge to be 
a member I went with her. The club, it 
developed, was the hopeful nucleus of the 
leftish Hashomer Hatzair, and met in that 
unhappy year of 1938 in the musty class- 
rooms of the Chester Avenue Talmud 
Torah in Providence. I had attended this 
Talmud Torah myself, learned the aleph- 
bas with the stubby ends of pencils pro- 
vided, and recited in unison from the 
Chumish. 

At this particular meeting of the newly 
organized Providence unit of the Shomer, 
there were ten young people, half of them 
German immigrants. In charge was a very 
tall youth who looked more like an Indian 
than a Jew, with his high cheek bones 
and reddish skin, blue-black thick hair 
flowing back from a high forehead, jet 
black eyes and an intense, almost passion- 
ate way of talking. I was to see a great 
deal of Tvi Braverman in the next few 
years. He had hitch-hiked that day from 
Boston to be with us and conduct the 
discussion of Ibsen’s “Enemy of the 
People.” I can remember with astonish- 
ing clarity my reaction to the whole 
evening, for it is a rare phenomenon to be 
able to put one’s finger on the exact hour 
of one’s life when the guiding influence of 
one’s thinking is conceived. All my opin- 
ions formed since that day have been 
colored and affected by that evening. 

Ibsen’s play is about an idealist set 
against the hypocrisies of a complacent 
society willing to risk pollution of the 
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town’s water supply rather than lose their 
investment. The discussion of “An Enemy 
of the People” was so patently humorless 
as to be pompous, and yet as a young 
woman I couldn’t help but be impressed 
with the intelligent lofty approach. John 
Gassner tells us that the play is “intrin- 
sically a comedy. It is distinctly a mistake 
to play it with the solemnity of a sermon.” 
I suspect the eminent Mr. Gassner would 
have found the Shomrim, with their 
varied backgrounds and thick accents, 
much too serious, didactic, even pedantic. 
But what happened to me was almost 
explosive: all my adolescent values sud- 
denly seemed to need airing, and when I 
began to verbalize, I learned some sur- 
prising things about myself. With an in- 
quiring mind, a questioning attitude, and 
a certain healthy sceptism, I began that 
evening to examine the concepts which 
had been thrust on me as part of my 
environment: the sanctity of the family 
(regardless of its corruption), “mother 
knows best;” women in America enjoyed 
complete equality, the acquisition of ma- 
terial wealth was the most reasonable of 
all aims; American plumbing represented 
the highest achievement of the civilized 
world, and so on. 

It took more time for all this to happen 
than it does to tell it, for everything did 
not move into focus at once, despite the 
profound emotional upheaval. 

Lewis Mumford has written in “The 
Conduct of Life’: “Knowledge is not 
enough: to achieve self-knowledge one 
must become as a little child again: break- 
ing down the fences of class and caste 
and role, including the fence that encloses 
a philosopher, and discarding the gar- 
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ments of pride that conceal spiritual sores 
or deformities.” 

That first evening among the Provi- 
dence Shomrim, my education began as 
a Jew. Never again could I feel that my 
Judaism was superimposed upon my 
Americanism. Being American appeared 
to me a stroke of good fortune, but being 
a Zionist became part of my spiritual 
knowledge. Up until now, despite the 
ceremonials of home life and the forced 
feeding of the Chedar, I was about as 
Jewish as restaurant latkes. I had all the 
fixin’s and none of the tahm. 

As a child, I lived in South Providence, 
and my earliest memories are of Friday 
shopping trips on Willard Avenue, the 
Jewish market-place. From Prairie Av- 
enue to Plain Street, the street bustled 
with activity from Thursday morning to 
Friday evening. I remember the bearded, 
long-frocked rabbinical butchers hustling 
to their chicken stores, the windows of 
fish stores full of glassy-eyed mackerel, 
perch, and whitefish glistening on their 
beds of ice, and the proprietor of the egg 
store separating the brown-shell from the 
white-shell eggs. Willard Avenue is a 
street of smells, many of them unpleasant, 
but on Thursday and Friday the air is 
rich with the hot delicious odor of freshly- 
baked bread, the chalah which every 
housewife carries home. On the shelves 
in the bakeries the chalahs were stacked 
with the hard shiny yellow crust, and 
their varied shapes, the round swirled 
ones, the braided ones high in the middle 
with the two thin points at the ends. 

At home, my mother scrubbed every 
floor in the house, polished the furniture 
and washed the woodwork and went over 
every visible inch of our flat. A fresh 
white cloth went on the table, and the 
brass candlesticks were polished and 
placed ready with the candles to be lit at 
sundown. This was the one night in the 
week we waited for each other and all 
the family ate together. My father came 
home with his usual layer of filth from his 
junk business, and called up from the 
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cellar where he removed his greasy over- 
alls, “Make my bath ready,” and one of 
us cleaned the tub and filled it full of hot 
water. When he joined us on winter 
evenings, the candles would be half- 
burned, and we would start our dinner 
with chopped liver and hard boiled eggs 
on lettuce leaves, and then our chicken 
soup would follow with home made 
noodles, and the boiled chicken with 
potato kugle next, and the inevitable tea 
and prunes for dessert. This, as far as I 
knew, was what it meant to be Jewish: 
chicken on Friday nights. 

There were two synagogues on Willard 
Avenue, both of them square red build- 
ings with stained glass windows and 
musty dark interiors. On the street on 
high holy days, in their best new clothes, 
young boys played a semi-violent game 
of hitting each other’s outstretched hands 
with knotted wet handkerchiefs, and 
people visited and exchanged gossip. The 
conversation went on inside during the 
interminable services, too, and to an im- 
pressible little girl there never seemed to 
be a moment of reverent silence. 

On occasion I had passed Willard Av- 
enue on a Friday evening on my way to 
my aunt’s house with my father, and I 
had been struck by its sense of Sabbath 
observance. Friday was the one night in 
the week the street rested, sighing wearily 
from its six days and nights of endless 
hustle. The shops and stores were closed 
up tight and dark, and only the street 
lights stood sentinel, looking down on the 
quiet resting buildings. Most of the shops 
did not open again until Saturday night, 
and the good and bad smells were shut 
up behind closed doors. 

Promptly at sundown on Saturday 
evening, the lights went on up and down 
Willard Avenue. I distinctly remember 
rainy Saturday nights, when the lights of 
the stores were reflected on the shiny 
streets and the lamp posts wore halos in 
the wetness; cars were squeezed into tight 
parking spaces, children in raincoats ran 
about, and housewives gossipped as they 
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PORTRAIT OF A ZIONIST AS A YOUNG WOMAN 


walked from bakery to grocery, sharing 
umbrellas. 

Chalahs were ancient history as far as 
the bakeries were concerned. Now the 
windows were full of rye breads, heavy 
corn breads, dark pumpernickels and 
freshly-baked rolls of endless variety— 
Vienna rolls, little onion rolls, rolls with 
poppy seeds or “kimel,” bagels and long 
rolls twisted like eclairs and dusted with 
caraway seeds. Each had its own distinc- 
tive taste, each was delicious. You could 
make a meal of them with the fresh un- 
salted butter that was displayed in tubs 
in the delicatessens. Oh, those delicates- 
sens! What is the smell of a florist’s to 
this? How the odors of the sawdust on the 
floor mingled with the fragrances of 
spiced meats, pickled herring, barrels full 
of sour pickles, huge slabs of pink and 
gray salmon delicately veined and salty, 
white fish, kippers and imported smoked 
fishes of infinite variety. Jars of sour 
cream, packaged and processed cheeses, 
dried black olives (beloved by the initiate 
as “maslinahs”) and jars of colorfully 
stuffed green olives and little onions. How 
my nostrils loved the sensation of such 
odors wreathing tantalizingly to my 
hunger centers. 

Sunday morning breakfasts at our 
house were the most exciting meals of 
the week. After orange juice, we would 
often have fried onions and peppers with 
little kippers. We picked the bones out 
of the sharply-flavored little fish and ate 
the buttery pieces with our fingers. We 
had almost-hot rolls with lots of fresh 
unsalted butter and cream cheese. This 
was what it meant to me to be Jewish. 

Every Fall when I was a child my 
father bought several baskets of large 
blue grapes. We called them wine grapes, 
and my mother would spread newspapers 
all over the kitchen floor. We’d have a 
roaring fire in the old black coal stove in 
the kitchen. Sometimes my father re- 
moved the lid and made popcorn in a 
black popper. Or he would put chestnuts 
in the oven for us to eat after our work 
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was done. We would all sit around a huge 
wooden barrel on the floor and pick the 
grapes from their stems, squashing them 
in our fists until our fingers turned purple. 
At Christmas, Pa usually gave our neigh- 
bors some of the old wine that he had 
made in previous years. , 

In my Freshman year in college, my 
life was suddenly divided into a three- 
cornered affair like one half of a Mogen 
David: home, school, Shomer. From 
month to month, Zionism was always at 
“its most critical peak,” but none of this 
distressed or disturbed us; rather it 
seemed to strengthen our purpose. We 
studied Hebrew, we threw ourselves into 
our pompous discussions with fervor, we 
argued and accepted, or argued and re- 
jected, and we were as radical as young 
people love to be. We wanted to be Differ- 
ent. Through an intense, exciting group 
life, we solved personal problems of ad- 
justment for the refugees, of fulfilment 
for the creative energies of the artists, 
the dancers, the writers. Many years 
later, I attended the graduation from 
Rhode Island State College of Asher 
Meltzer, one of the German boys who was 
instilled with a love of education at these 
discussions, and despite the great handi- 
cap of poverty eventually won highest 
scholastic honors. 

“Bea, it was in the Shomer that you 
gave me the will to get through college,” 
Asher told me. “You and Ruth gave me 
that determination.” 

So all that talk about an ideal society, 
about the life of the kibbutz in Palestine, 
about social experiments, about education 
was not completely wasted. Neither were 
the efforts we made to collect money for 
J.N.F. nor the friendships, reflective and 
meaningful, which we made. 

At the close of my Freshman year, 
together with Ruth Aden I became a 
counselor at the Hashomer Hatzair sum- 
mer camp in Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 
With six or eight children and a counselor 
as a kvutzah or unit, we lived in little 
huts, “tsrifim” around the edge of a large 
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field. We bathed and brushed our teeth 
in the lake, (making wonderful fluffy 
fake foam when the children shampooed 
their hair); we had the rudest kind of 
outdoor john, and yet we were incom- 
parably happy. These small sacrifices of 
the amenities of civilization were more 
than compensated for by the spirit and 
excitement of the movement. The whole 
week leaned to the Sabbath, beginning 
with the excellent meal on Friday eve- 
nings (usually fried fish, for the food was 
kosher and no meat was served), and 
everyone dressed in starched white shirts 
and clean white shorts. The meal was 
prolonged by delightful meaningful cere- 
monies, the blessing of the candles, the 
songs and the special feeling of together- 
ness. The Oneg Shabbath which followed 
was often the result of secretive strenu- 
ous planning and rehearsing of one 
kvutza. Sometimes it was the choral read- 
ing of Bialik’s poems in translation, ac- 
companied by interpretive dancing, done 
by soft candlelight; once I remember 
someone read the tragic story of Rachel’s 
life, and then recited some of the Shirim, 
lovely delicate poems, of the longing of 
the young woman dying of tuberculosis, 
the impossible frustrated desires to have 
ason: “Uri I would call him, Uri.” 
Afterwards everyone danced. How we 
danced: the hora, of course! The Polish 
hopsas, the mazurkas, the polkas, the 
checkaseas and the round dances, all the 
adapted European dances to lively Pales- 
tinian words and music, and sometimes 
(but rarely) the American square dances. 
And then again, finally, a hora, arms on 
each others shoulders, slowly stamping 
out the rhythm, faster, faster, faster, until 
the circle seemed to move of its own 
volition and our bodies were detached 
from the singing so that one had a sense 
of flying. All our buoyant youthful joy 
was expressed in that hora, around and 
around with Zvi Braverman playing his 
flute or harmonica when the dancers were 
too breathless to sing any more. What 
sweet music it was. The dances allowed 
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just enough freedom for each one to 
express his individuality, to add a unique 
flair, limited only by the margins of music 
and tempo and form. We danced in the 
Big Tsrif, our shoes pounding rhyth- 
mically on the wide boards of the floor, 
or we danced out on open sandy field, or 
at night under the stars peaking down 
over the friendly trees and the ghostly 
white tsrifim. When at last, happily spent, 
we sat or sprawled around the campfire, 
all of us were wedded to something in our 
past, an emotional attachment to the 
Sabbath Bride. 

By the time I was a senior at the Rhode 
Island College of Education, I was going 
on all fours: I was editor of the college 
newspaper, I carried a heavy schedule of 
classes and I was writing a novel (which 
never got published, naturally). In order 
to be self-supporting, I worked for Dr. 
Shields three afternoons a week, typing 
his bills, records and medical papers and 
keeping his files up to date. At five o’clock 
I took a trolley downtown to a restaurant 
where I worked until midnight four 
evenings a week. The three evenings I 
did not work were devoted to Zionism: 
I participated in a Hebrew study class, 
in the lively Oneg Shabbath we held at 
the downtown meeting place (upstairs 
over a department store which specialized 
in fat ladies’ ready-to-wear), I was a 
leader of a kvutza of girls and an active 
member of my own kvutza. 

A “Shiliach” had been sent to us in 
Providence in 1939, Yitzchak Levine, a 
small man with ready laughter and re- 
markable warmth. Recently I learned 
that he is the teacher of forty Iraquian 
children in Kibbutz Chatzor in Israel. 
Those are lucky kids. Few people I have 
ever known have the compassion or the 
brilliance of a Yitzchak Levine. He was 
merely a delegate, but we became his 
disciples, and under his mature and in- 
spiring guidance, half the Jews of Provi- 
dence became Labor Zionists. For a small 
group of people, the impact of Hashomer 
Hatzair on the community was sensa- 
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tional: the Shomrim helped to organize 
the Rhode Island Zionist Youth Council 
which was composed of most of the youth 
groups of a Zionist turn of mind. People 
who had never even heard of a kibbutz 
or a moshav suddenly began to talk with 
excitement about the social experiments 
evolving in Palestine, and wherever he 
went, even among Gentiles, with his little 
group of Shomrim in their grey uniform 
shirts and their green scout neckerchiefs, 
Yitzchak Levine made converts. 

It seemed as if we were always present- 
ing plays or pageants, something which 
the youngsters adored doing. I remember 
once we joined the older stronger unit of 
the Shomer in Boston for something on a 
larger scale than was usual, and the 
Providence Shomrim piled into the back 
of my father’s greasy junk truck. It was 
cold New England winter, and there was 
no protection from the biting winds, and 
we huddled together those fifty miles on 
the hard boards and steel, singing all the 
way to keep up our spirits. After the 
elation of the performance, the return 
trip felt comfortable and the freezing 
temperatures were only invigorating. 
Through these public performances, the 
Shomrim found an outlet for the intense 
emotions of adolescence, eliminated all 
anxieties over sexual matters, and boys 
and girls in the most natural way talked 
together, lived together, huddled together 
in the back of a truck, put their arms on 
each other’s shoulders, and danced to- 
gether. You could see a youngster’s per- 
sonality flower under the excitement and 
the self-fulfilment. 

In retrospect, I have no ability to judge 
the actual achievements of these enter- 
tainments. I have grown critical to the 
point of carping about such things. One 
of those I wrote myself was presented at 
the Jewish Community Center on Benefit 
Street on a small stage in a medium-sized 
room. It was presented in half-darkness, 
a dramatization of the one-armed Trump- 
eldor’s land stand, how at Tel Hai the 
little colony of Russian immigrants in 
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April, 1920, with great courage withstood 
an Arab attack, losing most of their men 
and women, but never losing their hope, 
their faith, their love of the land. How we 
sang “B’Tel Hai” I shall never forget. 
Yitzchak Levine had a lovely baritone 
voice, strong and sure, and we sang softly, 
with the quiet of the listening audience 
carried away to the northernmost point 
of Palestine, in an abandoned besieged 
wasteland. We were there. We were there. 

A year or two later, Naphtali Check- 
away was sent by the movement as a 
leader. With his bride, he wrote what I 
recall as a remarkably gripping play that 
was presented in the gym of the Commu- 
nity Center. Naphtali is dead now, killed 
in an auto accident a few months before 
the birth of his son who is named for him. 
No one in Providence who saw that play 
and knew the tremendously vital per- 
sonality which produced it will ever for- 
get Naphtali Checkaway. 

It is the custom for mature Shomrim, 
waiting for their period of training at a 
farm in the United States before going to 
Israel, to live a cooperative life in what 
is known simply as a Beth Shomer or the 
House of Shomrim. In Providence we 
rented a third-floor flat on Prairie Av- 
enue, not far from Willard Avenue, and 
furnished it with donated or cast-off odds 
and ends. From our “kupah” (or common 
fund) we bought a second hand wind-up 
type phonograph and half a dozen albums, 
among them the “New World Symphony.” 
I did not live at the Beth Shomer, but I 
helped to keep it clean and often did the 
marketing and the cooking for those who 
did live there. Despite the fact that we 
sang noisily and sometimes danced a 
barefooted hora (barefooted for the down- 
stairs tenants’ sake) after our serious 
discussions, we had so endeared ourselves 
to the neighbors that there were seldom 
complaints. Even the gossip that would 
have seemed inevitable was a curbed 
delicate kind that wafted to our ears 
kindly and made us smile or kid each other. 

I had been indoctrined. Let us be 
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frank: I had been indoctrinated to Zion- 
ism in the same way that Nazis and 
Communists are impelled to self-dedica- 
tion to an ideal. Like the Fascists, too, 
the Zionists seek a “Jugendkultur” of 
their own. It is different only in degree 
and objective. Certainly the Shomer at- 
tracted their share of misfits, the young 
people thrashing out against a society 
which they could never accept for another 
society which would never accept them. 
From my own psychological involvement, 
I know that I was creating a new philoso- 
phy for myself, not having one imposed 
upon me, that without the necessity for 
revolt against a society which had treated 
me decently, never threatened me phys- 
ically, never thwarted me mentally, I was 
able gradually, painfully, to evolve new 
standards based on abstract ideas, and 
detach mysef from the plethora of Amer- 
ican middle-class clichés. 


It is quite true that unlike many of my 
Shomer friends, I am not a devotee of the 
“touriyah” *, but rather of the typewriter. 
Instead of living in a kibbutz in Israel, I 
am a member of one of the richest Jewish 
communities in the world, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. My friends are hungry, and I am 
well-fed. My friends live in leaky tents, 
and I am snug and warm. When I write 
and ask them, what do you need, what 
may I send you, they answer: Just know- 
ing that you care, that you want to help, 
that you are behind us, just knowing that 
you remember is important. 


Just before I enlisted in the Women’s 
Army Corps in 1943, I visited the Beth 
Shomer in New York. It was as if I had 
come home. One of my friends, a dedi- 
cated Shomerit, chided me for going into 
the Army: “T’ll tell you what my mother 
is always telling me about being a Shom- 
merit,” and she lapsed lamely into Yid- 
dish: “Why do you make yourself fool- 


*A touriyah is a hoe-like tool with a heavy 
blade used in the orange groves. 
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ish?” The question was rhetoric. It needed 
no reply. 

I had enlisted in the Army because I 
was a Jewess, and I was acutely aware of 
what the fight was all about. I had en- 
listed because I was a Zionist: it had 
become for me a passionate philosophy, 
this re-establishment of the ancient Judaic 
homeland, this return of the wanderers 
to Israel, this potential spiritual and cul- 
tural hub whose spokes would reach out 
to strengthen the hearts of every Hebrew 
everywhere. I felt that I was vicariously 
participating in a social experiment that 
was one of the few positive forces in a 
world gone quite mad. I feel that way still, 
that out of all the horror and heartbreak 
of the war there came one certain good: 
the establishment of the State of Israel, 
and that being a Zionist I too was en- 
riched by this magnificent achievement. 
I had, in a small way, participated in the 
spectacular defiance of David against 
Goliath, and David had been triumphant! 


Hawthorne once wrote something about 
New England being as big a lump of 
earth as his heart could readily hold. 
Israel is small, and fits into my heart 
with ease, leaving quite enough space for 
my considerable love of America. 

Zionism had expanded my orbit of in- 
terest, and my flaming faith in Israel 
promoted a fondness for all mankind. In 
Zionism I had found an expression of the 
loftiest human motives for survival. 

A Zionist, like an artist, cannot be 
convinced that the end is not worth the 
strife. You are an idealist, and the road 
may extract terrific toll, but this makes 
the goal no less desirable. No artist worth 
his salt will count his failures nor listen 
to the so-called voices of wisdom pointing 
out his likelihood to further failure. You 
are sensitized, alerted, agonizingly so, 
and yet you live passionately, attuned to 
the tempo of the times. The reward is not 
in acclaim, not even in achievement, but 
in an inner knowledge not to be denied. 

















Y GRANDFATHER, Reb Yechiel may 
M he rest in peace, never heard of 
Diogenes. His knowledge of the 


Greeks was limited to the few legends 
about Alexander the Macedonian in the 
Talmud, and when, on rare occasions, he 
lifted his eyes from the Rabbinic folios 
and lowered them on Maimonides’ Guide 
for the Perplexed, he encountered Aris- 
totle. No other Greeks intruded on his 
world. Certainly not Diogenes. So it was 
purely accidental that he would cast us 
youngsters in the role of Diogenes on the 
eve of the Passover. 


Shortly after supper, the last bread 
supper for eight days, my grandfather 
proceeded to distribute a white kindled 
candle stump to each of us, and then 
scatter us to the corners and niches of the 
house. The hunt for “chometz” was on. 
Chometz includes bread-crumbs, bits of 
candy, a wayward pea, any edible deemed 
leavenous. We crawled around on our 
hands and knees, casting the full power 
of candlelight upon the secret hideouts of 
the ubiquitous chometz. Although my 
grandmother Sarah may she rest in peace, 
was famed as Baranowicze’s “tshich- 
tigste,’ most immaculate, housekeeper, 
we found enough to fill a whole wooden 
spoon. For when our safari concluded, my 
grandfather would visit our respective 
corner-stations, armed with two sturdy 
duck-wing-feathers in his right hand, his 
chometz-broom. Painstakingly he would 
sweep up our findings and order us to bed. 

The next morning we watched him 
dump the chometz into a paper sack and 
set it on fire to the accompaniment of 
this chanted pronunciamento: “All leaven 
on my premises which I have failed to 
remove shall hereby become as naught 
and as the dust of the earth.” Our house 
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was now thoroughly cleansed and ritually 
prepared for ushering in the maizo. 


A good month before our chometz-hunt, 
my grandfather had begun storing up 
flour ground of rye and spelt and barley 
and oats and wheat in a compartment of 
our basement where the Pesach dishes 
were kept. On this morning of the 14th of 
Nisan we loaded the bags of flour onto 
our wagon and hauled them to the com- 
munity matzo-oven, just outside the town. 
There grandmother and the girls mixed 
the flour with spring water, nothing more, 
and kneaded the dough carefully, lest the 
slightest fermentation creep in. Under my 
grandfather’s supervision they patted it 
into round plate-sized thin flat cakes and 
we took over. Each of us, equipped with 
a wooden-handled sharp-toothed little 
wheel called a “reidel,” rolled the thing 
over the surface of the dough-cakes, per- 
forating lines spaced about a half-inch 
apart. Rolling straight lines, in the limp 
dough was not easy so that the first few 
cakes were rather unesthetically pocked, 
but we hit our stride. Now that we had 
ventilated the cakes, my grandfather 
picked them up and placed them upon the 
baking-shovel with its long handle, and 
skilfully shoved them into the brick-kiln. 
Within three or four minutes he with- 
drew crisp polka-dotted matzos which we 
stacked in baskets and brought home. 


When I think of how technology has 
sucked all the fun out of matzos it makes 
my semitic nomad blood boil. Colonel 
Robert McCormick ought to add this item 
to his long list of British sins committed 
against the world. It was in England that 
they invented modern matzo-baking ma- 
chinery about seventy-six years ago. And 
the British with characteristic wile sooth- 
sayed us Americans to introduce these 
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metal monsters here. The result is har- 
rowing. Matzo-procurement in our repub- 
lic has been mercilessly reduced to a 
phone-call. On the morning of the 14th of 
Nisan you call the corner grocery, specify 
how many pounds of egg-matzo, tea- 
matzo, and regular matzo you want, and 
before you can take the lid off the jar of 
burgundy-colored “moror” the delivery 
boy unloads the Kandinskyesque designed 
boxes of unleavened crackers. 

“Moror” means bitter-herb, an indis- 
pensable ingredient of the Seder, for as 
the Hagadah tells us: “We eat it in order 
to recall that the lives of our ancestors 
were embittered by the Egyptians.” I’ve 
recently learned that the Shepeard Hotel 
clientele of diplomats and correspondents 
have taken to eating moror for reasons 
only slightly at variance with those we 
recited from Exodus at my grandfather’s 
Seder: “And they made their lives bitter 
with hard labor in mortar and bricks and 
in all manner of field labor. Whatever 
task was imposed upon them, was exe- 
cuted with the utmost rigor.” 

Seder means order or procedure, refer- 
ring to the order of the meal on Passover 
Eve as specified in the book called “Hag- 
adah” or story. When three stars were 
clearly discernible in the sky over our 
home my grandfather, Reb Yechiel may 
he rest in peace, garbed in the white 
shroud which he wore on the Day of 
Atonement and in which he was buried, 
leisurely sprawled himself out on a couch 
at the head of the table, in the manner of 
an Oriental potentate. This night he was 
king. Before him my grandmother Sarah 
may she rest in peace, had set a large 
silver platter bearing three matzos, a 
roasted shank-bone of a lamb, reminis- 
cent of the Paschal Lamb offered in this 
season at the Temple on Mt. Zion, the 
moror—not beet-tainted ground up pap 
but a big healthy horse-radish root, par- 
sley, wine, watercress and haroses. I used 
to make the haroses by chopping up 
peeled apples with blanched almonds and 
raisins, then pouring a little wine into the 
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mixture and sprinkling a touch of cinna- 
mon over it, so that it was a delight to 
the taste-buds but a pain to the eyes, for 
it reminded us of the clay of which our 
forefathers fashioned bricks for Pharaoh’s 
harems. 

Our most valued treasure, the family’s 
heroic silver goblet, stood in the middle 
of the table, brimming with wine. This 
was Elijah’s cup, Elijah the prophetic fore- 
runner of the Messiah, who somehow 
never came. 

Now my grandfather lifted his own cup 
of wine and loudly intoned the sanctifica- 
tion which was quite similar to those of 
the Sabbath and the other festivals with 
the significant variant: “This day of the 
feast of Unleavened Bread, the season of 
our Freedom, a holy convocation, memo- 
rializing the Exodus from Egypt.” We 
chorused, “A-A-Amen” and gulped down 
the first of the four cups. My grandmother 
Sarah may she rest in peace promptly 
brought in a white-enameled bowl filled 
with luke-warm water and a hand towel. 
Gingerly my grandfather rinsed his hands 
mumbling the laving benediction. The 
laver was passed around the table and 
we turned to the next item in the Hagadah 
book before each of us. “Karpas,” sang 
out my grandfather. We dipped the water- 
cress in salt-water and munched while 
blessing the Eternal for creating “the 
fruit of the earth.” 

“Close your eyes, children,” ordered 
my grandfather as he cracked the middle 
matzo on his Seder plate and hid half of 
it for Aphikoman. This Aphikoman, Greek 
for “after-meal,” was the high point of 
interest for us kids. The custom harks 
back to ancient Temple days. Each family 
feasting on the Paschal lamb reserve a 
portion of it for consumption at the close 
of the meal ceremony. The half-matzo 
represents a roast chunk of lamb which 
the youngsters find and give back to the 
head of the household after extracting 
from him a worthy gift. The chometz- 
hunting experience of the night before, 
it seems, prepared us for the Aphikoman 
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SEDER 


search. Volye, my Polish friend, once 
cracked, “The Passover trains you to be 
a detective.” 

We were ready to begin the actual 
reading of the Hagadah now. My grand- 
father lifted the plate containing two and 
a half matzos and chanted plaintively in 
Aramaic: “Ha lachma anya—This is the 
bread of affliction which our ancestors ate 
in the Land of Egypt. Let anyone who is 
hungry come and eat...” and we joined 
in the chant piously swaying our heads: 
“Yesterday we were slaves, today we are 
free men.” Saddened by the oppression of 
the East-European regimes, my grand- 
father preferred the older version of this 
ancient prayer: “This year we are slaves; 
next year may we be free men.” He 
pointed his long finger at me and com- 
manded, “Yechielke, ask!” 

So I asked, “Why does this night differ 
from all other nights,” and I elaborated, 
Why no bread? Why bitter herbs? Why 
dip vegetables in salt water? Why recline 
at the table? 

Under the pretext of answering my 
questions he began reading pages and 
pages of Biblical and Talmudic quotations 
strung together on the theme “From 
slavery to freedom.” My grandfather lived 
through every moment of the Egyptian 
bondage, the ten plagues which he drama- 
tized by flipping ten drops of wine out of 
his cup, the miraculous Exodus, and the 
Temple services in Jerusalem. “Look 
here,” he raised his voice, “on page yud- 
gimel, this is very important, “In every 
generation everyone of us must regard 
himself as though he personally had gone 
out of Egypt”—and grandfather certainly 
did. A singing of the Psalms brought us 
to the brink of the Passover dinner. 

The laver was passed around again, we 
blessed and ate of the matzo, we blessed 
and ate of the moror, we re-enacted the 
making of Hillel’s sandwich, filling some 
horse-radish and haroses in between two 
pieces of matzo—a nose-tingling delicacy, 
and my grandmother started with the 
opening course, a good piece of gefilte 
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fish. Then in order arrived the sun-beam- 
ing chicken soup with floating matzo- 
balls, roast chicken garnished with noodle- 
pudding, peas and carrots, matzo-meal 
cake of golden fluff with tea, and fruit. 

“The Aphikoman, Yechielke,” demanded 
my grandfather. During the meal I had 
found it between the pillows on his couch. 
With great expectation I waited for my 
reward. And the realization was start- 
lingly greater than the anticipation, for 
my grandfather presented me with his 
treasured gold watch, the gift he received 
from his father on his Bar Mitzva. 

My grandmother Sarah, who tended a 
little toward the superstitious, counted 
this as an omen. I expressed great delight 
though some inner doubts flashed through 
my mind, and we went on with the Seder. 
We chanted grace, sang more Psalms, 
happily joined in the verbal games, “Who 
Knows One,” and “An Only Kid” and 
concluded with a loud “Next Year in 
Jerusalem.” My grandmother remarked 
later that there was something about the 
way he said it this Pesach. 

That Spring we noticed an unusual 
anxiety hovering over my grandmother’s 
face. It persisted until one Saturday night 
when we overheard this conversation: 

“Yechiel, what is it?” 

“T want to die in the Holy Land, Sarah.” 

“But you are a young man yet, Yechiel.” 

“Does a man know when he will die 
Sarah?” 

“All right, Yechiel. I will sell the cows. 
I will not stand in the way of a pious man.” 

He set out on his journey just after the 
Feast of Weeks. We heard nothing until 
the Festival of Booths. “A letter,” my 
grandmother cried out, “a letter from the 
Holy Land. Read it Yechielke.” 

I opened the thin envelope and read 
the Hebrew script. It was from a Rabbi in 
Jerusalem: “On this day we brought to 
rest in the sacred ground of the Eternal 
House here in Jaffa, Reb Yechiel ben 
Aaron of Baranowicz. Blessed be the 
True Judge. Upon arrival in our Holy 
Land he contracted malaria. .. .” 
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next Passover, especially while we are 

still close enough to benefit from our 
observation of the Passover season just 
gone by. This year was bigger than ever, 
in the steady progress of Passover; of 
course the holiday is not yet as big as 
Christmas, per capita, but it is being 
steadily built up. We have the main idea, 
and we are on our way. 


| Is NoT too soon to begin to plan for 


The main idea is to mix the new with 
the old. Always new, modern products, 
but in line with the old-time tradition. 
That is an unbeatable combination. 


The first store to realize the potenti- 
alities of Passover was of course that 
great institution, Macy’s. With their 
special seder table and Pesach depart- 
ment, on the fifth floor next to Toys, 
they did a sell-out business this year. 


The minute you walked into the de- 
partment, the new-old theme hit you. For 
there, right inside the door, was a gigantic 
super-matzoh, displayed by the Manische- 
witz company, pioneers in giving Pass- 
over a brand name. This super-matzoh 
was about a yard square. It was in a 
display frame, with old-fashioned letter- 
ing above the golden-tinted sheet of un- 
leavened bread: 

Dedicated to the greater advancement of 
matzoh-baking. 

This giant matzoh is the largest of its kind in 
the world and demonstrates the size and 
efficiency of our modern plants and the 

skill of our master bakers. 


B. Manischewitz and Co. 
Largest Matzoh Bakers in the World. 
Daily Capacity, 2,000,000 matzohs. 


Now, that is what I call dignified modern 
promotion, the kind that is responsible 
for making Passover every year a bigger 
thing in Macy’s. The sample Passover 
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table was also very dignified, with a big 
blue sofa-pillow on the head seat, but I 
will admit I was a little disappointed in 
the table-cloth because they missed a 
chance, there. It was an ordinary em- 
broidered table-cloth with matching nap- 
kins, like people might have in the house 
already. Now here, instead, is a chance 
to plug the sale of a special item, and I 
am surprised they passed it up. But 
maybe next year they will take an ex- 
ample from Twentieth Century Linens, 
Inc., because those people did a fine 
business introducing a “Festival Table- 
cloth, with fourteen hand-painted vivid 
scenes from 5,000 years of Jewish history. 
$12.98 with 8 matching napkins.” 

The way they advertised it was, “Scenes 
come in 5 bright, lively colors, show the 
sale of Joseph, the finding of Moses, the 
crossing of the Red Sea, David defeating 
Goliath, the birth of Israel, and nine other 
outstanding colorful events from the 
Jewish past. An excellent device for 
teaching and reminding children of their 
heritage. 80% rayon and 20% cotton. 
Washable.” 

The Macy layout was like a super- 
market, but they also had some special 
promotion ideas, for instance the Gift 
Basket. Now here is the something new 
and something old, which is how to sell 
Passover. In old times everybody had to 
have a beggar or a poor person for their 
seder table, so the man of the house went 
out in the streets to find a Pesach guest. 
But nowadays you couldn’t give some- 
body the idea that just because you were 
inviting him for the seder, you maybe 
thought he was a poor beggar. So now he 
can bring a gift basket. Macy had it all 
prepared, from $5.98 to $33.56, with fruits, 
nuts, kosher for Passover candies, and 
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some old fashioned delicacies, but some 
new ideas too. 

Old fashioned, for instance, is taiglach. 
I always said if somebody put on the 
market old-fashioned taiglach they would 
clean up. And this season somebody beat 
me to it; all the way from Memphis, 
Tenn., Rosen’s Passover Products dis- 
tributed these canned taiglach in the 
stores, and it was a big hit. Maybe I will 
go into competition with them and make 
it an all-year item, using the slogan, Just 
Like Grandma Made. 

But for the new idea in Passover pro- 
ducts, you have to hand it to one of the 
pioneers in the business, Horowitz-Mar- 
gareten! They put out a chocolate covered 
matzoh! You know, for American kids, to 
make Passover popular. Now that is real 
inspiring imagination and also adding to 
the tradition of our glorious Passover, 
and that is the ticket for enlarging and 
improving Passover until it will be a real 
rival for the Christmas business. 

Now another good idea I saw was fish 
hors d’oevres. Naturally we now have 
several brands of old-fashioned gefulte 
fish in jars and cans, but to make the fish 
in little small balls for cocktails or for 
hors d’oevres, that is modernization! Put 
it on a tasty little matzoh square, and 
you’ve got a real fancy item. 

Some more of the old-line firms had 
very good modernizing ideas, like Roke- 
ach advertised Whipped Homogenized 
New Improved Nyafat. But the supreme 
inspiration in an American Pesach was 
originated by Barton’s Bonbonniere, the 
firm that has done the most to make 
people kosher candy conscious. This year 
for the first time in history since Moses, 
Barton’s came out with a strictly kosher 
for Passover ice cream! In chocolate, choc- 
olate mocha, coffee, and vanilla flavors. 

It does a heart good to see some of the 
real American brand names coming into 
the Passover business, like Planter’s Hi- 
Hat Pesach Oil, and Welch’s sweet wine 
with Eddie Cantor in the ad, and Ber- 
racini candies. When a real American 
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firm, for instance, comes in to compete 
with Rabbinical and Mogen David wines, 
we are getting some place. 

Of course, we did a pretty good bus- 
iness for Israel, too, and that is very 
important for them because it means dol- 
lars. They sent over some kiddush cups, 
menorahs, passover plates, and fancy 
matzoh covers. But there are lots of ideas 
they could have for building up the Pass- 
over trade. Like for instance, salt water 
from the Red Sea, or bitter herbs from 
Mount Sinai. 

Another thing I would like to see 
worked on to build up, is the Passover 
records. This can go big, because the old 
folks always used to sing after the seder, 
and now we can do it with albums of 
records. We could have the biggest stars, 
like Danny Kaye singing One Kid for 
Two Zuzim. Just like with canned gefulte 
fish, singing on records gives people some- 
thing even better than they could make 
for themselves. 

One more idea I have for the Passover 
season is the number of seders. Now, 
we’ve got two official seders, and the 
Histadruth added a third seder for fund- 
raising. Why shouldn’t Pesach have a 
seder every night? 

This would be wonderful for instance 
for the poultry business. They did pretty 
well this year, but they could make it 
something really tremendous. And they 
are the kind of people who may see it 
because this year they showed they 
are already modern-minded. They put an 
ad in the papers announcing that Pass- 
over chickens are slaughtered by mem- 
bers of the Shochtim Union Local No. 370. 

For people who like the old-fashioned 
ways, they advertized you should buy 
chickens with feathers. But for the mo- 
dern housewife who doesn’t want chicken 
feathers flying all over the house and 
getting into her nose, there was something 
new. Manischewitz put out a complete 
item, all cleaned and koshered and oven- 
ready: a quick-frozen turkey! 

What more has Christmas to offer? 
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HE RISING SLOPE of a mountain, no 
| ess a stretch of rocks, some 

thorns, and a tree, were all that 
Uri could see from the gun slit in his 
pillbox. It was a makeshift pillbox made 
of pimply cement mixed with straw, and 
slapped over a skeleton of thin boards. 
Eight men sat sprawled on the floor 
smoking. It was hot, and the dank earth 
smell sweetened as it mixed with the 
sweat odor of the men. Out of the narrow 
gun slit, Uri’s rifle lay sniffling at the 
fresh air. The whole Jerusalem front was 
quiet. The Arabs must have heard the 
same cease fire rumor that Uri and his 
men had heard. 

In a distance bells tolled. The vibration 
floated over the mountain and spread 
across the valley. They were church bells. 
Ever since the company had dug in here, 
Uri heard the ringing. For a week they 
had been trying to reach those bells and 
the Arab held town of Bethlehem. 

A shot cracked across the valley slash- 
ing the tingling bell tone. Suddenly it was 
again quiet. Uri turned to one of the men. 
“Let’s hope that’s the last shot.” 

Again he looked out the slit. Shadows 
lay frozen on the hillside. The sun seemed 
to stop in mid-sky. A few minutes before, 
a cease fire had been signalled along the 
line. No man’s land lay shivering in ex- 
pectation. A ball of thorns gathered cour- 
age, stirred then tore itself from the bush 
and galloped down into the wadi. Uri 
followed it till it entangled itself in a 
new brush. 

“Hello bird one .. . Hello bird one... 
remember, hold your fire. Hold your 
fire ...” A phlegmy voice repeated over 
the olive drab field phone. 

Uri felt relieved once the cease fire was 
effected. Two hours. Two long, peaceful 


hours. Even the heat in the pillbox seemed 
to evaporate. He felt cool and languid. 
Two giant hours to catch up on one’s fears. 

“You know Yak, all wars should have 
breaks,” Uri said to one of the men. He 
kept gazing out at the opposite mountain. 
In the gully below nothing stirred. 

“Hello bird one ... Hello bird one... 
Hello, hello Uri? listen. Take some men 
and proceed down the wadi. Six men in 
Bet company are down there somewhere. 
They’re dead. Mark off where you find 
them and report the positions back to us. 
The Red Cross will be around soon in a 
truck to pick them up. Over...” 

Uri threw a quick glance at his men 
lying on the ground. None of them stirred. 
This was half of his platoon. His losses had 
been heavy since the attack had started. 

“Get me the mateh!” He ordered. 

One of the men wound the telephone 
arm and tried to get headquarters. The 
phone rang hesitatingly and then the boy 
spoke into it. 

“Hello yona three . . . Hello yona three. 
This is bird one ... Over...” 

The boy held up the receiver to Uri. 

“Hello, let me speak to Yosef . . . Hello 
Yosef? Uri. What’s the big idea choosing 
us for that zifty job. We’ve been sitting 
here for a week and my losses—. . .” 

“Look! You get your ass out there 
quick. The air will do you good. So take 
off. That’s an order. Over .. .” 

Uri flipped the receiver to the boy and 
turned back to the gun slit. The other 
men remained silent. The low humming 
of the phone battery tightened the silence. 

The ball of thorns tore loose again and 
went sailing deep down into the wadi and 
out of view. A shot squeezed out between 
the two ridges and rolled overhead. 
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“Yak. You and I are going out there to 
scrounge up some dead,” Uri said. 

The boy called Yak got up and opened 
the wooden door to the back of the pill- 
box. Uri followed him out. 

Outside, they stood behind a tree. Uri 
straightened his side arm, checked the 
two grenades that dangled from his thick 
leather belt, then walked out from behind 
the tree and down the hill. 

As they both descended into the valley, 
their walk became a restrained trot. Uri’s 
shoe taps scratched against a stone and 
sparks flicked. The boy with him slipped 
and used his rifle to balance himself. Uri 
brought himself to a halt. He felt naked 
standing there. 

The hot sun sighted them and began to 
beam down on their heads. Uri tore off 
his helmet. Blond hair lay pasted on his 
forehead in short bangs. He ran his 
fingers through his hair and combed it 
back. This place was familiar to him. How 
long had he watched it through the gun 
slit, studying every rock, every thorn, 
every crack and dip in this ugly chunk of 
terrain. It was like a page in a book 
where every word was memorized, every 
dot and comma was carved on his brain; 
but it was all without meaning. It was 
strange ground. It was virginal. He 
looked back up the hill and saw the well 
camouflaged pillbox. He shivered as he 
stared into the distant barrel of the rifle. 
It looked different from out here. The 
scenery became pieced together into one 
entity. It was wide and spacious. 

The other man swatted a shining green 
fly that settled on his nose. 

“Wew! It stinks here,” he said. 

“Comm’on Yak, let’s see what we can 
find.” 

They were down in the wadi now. The 
night before Bet company had tried to 
advance down this hill and up the moun- 
tain toward Bethlehem. They got this far 
and then were forced to retreat to their 
original lines. They had left six dead men 
behind them. These were the men Uri 
was to find. Six dead men in a chunk of 
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the earth’s circumference. Six lost sheep. 


Dead sheep. All Uri could go on was his 
sense of smell. Dead men smell. 


The pale blue sky and the blinding sun 
stretched the landscape and made it 
wider and longer. Six stinking bodies. 

A flash of light shone across the op- 
posite horizon. Uri dove down and the 
other boy followed him. Yak crawled up 
to Uri and whispered. 

“S’matter?” 

“Rifle flash. Over there. By those rocks.” 

Uri opened his holster and withdrew 
his pistol. He pushed himself up on his 
knees. “Yak, cover me. I’m going to make 
it for that rock pile. I'll be able to see 
much better from there.” 

The boy slid his rifle along the side of 
his body and then brought the butt up to 
his shoulder. 

“Ready?” 

“Take off,’ answered Yak. 

Uri sprang to his feet and dashed some 
twenty yards up the mountainside to the 
pile of rocks. He fell behind it with his 
head buried in the ground. He waited for 
his breath to come back. Then he turned 
and looked back toward Yak. Everything 
looked the same. The small stretch of 
twenty yards spread out into the endless 
belly of the hill. He looked up across the 
gully out toward the pillbox. It had 
melted into the tan earth. His eyes now 
stared at the neat pile of stones that hid 
him. It was a field marker the Arab 
farmers used in measuring their land. 
Not two yards from him, Uri saw an ugly 
brown foot. He could see the crust of dirt 
that was imbedded beneath the large toe 
nails. Uri lay still for another moment. 
He flipped the safety catch on his pistol 
and sprang up. The man he saw was lying 
with his head resting on a stone. At his 
side, lay a peeled staff. The sunrays 
climbed up and down the rungs of 
shadows cast across the sleeping man’s 
face. Uri stood over him. 

The Arab awoke. He saw Uri and 
smiled at him peacefully. 
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“Kif halak, ya effendi,” greeted the 
Arab, sitting up. 

Suddenly the whole landscape awoke, 
and for the first time in days Uri felt part 
of his surroundings. A black lamb came 
toddling up to the Arab. On its neck was 
a large, square bell. As the lamb jumped 
over a stone, the little bell clanged rather 
than rang. The sun had caught the bell 
and winked back at Uri. It was this re- 
flection that Uri had seen and mistaken 
for a rifle. 

He let his pistol fall as he looked back 
at the Arab. 

“Latifa. The last of my flock.” The 
Arab leaned forward and petted the black, 
wooly lamb. The lamb rolled its gums 
and stared at Uri. 

“You a-a shepherd?” asked Uri. 

“Eywa, yes. Better it be said I was one. 
Latifa is all I have left.” 

Uri sat down on a stone opposite the 
shepherd. 

“T’m a shepherd too,” Uri said proudly. 
“T have a flock too.” 

“Ah, good. You are here with them?” 

Uri looked around. 

“Here? No not here. I am from the 
north.” 

Uri pulled some weeds out of the 
ground and held them out to the little 
lamb. She came skipping over to him and 
began munching the dry weeds. Her 
damp, prickly tongue lapped against his 
palm. 

“Latifa doesn’t grow much. She has but 
little to eat. In the winter it is better. The 
water flows in the wadies and the dry 
earth sprouts green. But in the summer 
only weeds grow.” 

Under his soiled kaftan, the Arab’s 
black pantaloons showed. On his head he 
wore a white kafiya encircled with black 
twine. He smelt of sweat and urine. 

“Tell me,” said Uri, “what are you 
doing here? Do you know that it is dan- 
gerous nowadays to roam about alone?” 

“Ah, you mean the war with the Jahud.” 

Uri stiffened. 

“Yes, the war.” 
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“T care nothing for wars. This is my 
pasture and my father’s before me and 
his ancestors to the tenth generation. It 
is mine. Allah willed it to me and my 
flock.” 

“But the war?” 

“The war is not Allah’s will. My flock 
are. It is for them I worry, not for the 
others.” 

“The others? What others?” Uri felt 
his tired body relax. He placed his pistol 
on the rock at his side. Already, he was 
completely enraptured by this real shep- 
herd, the son of a shepherd. A simple, 
parched faced shepherd in a grey stripped 
robe, with raw hide sandals on his earth 
caked toes, part of the soil that was his. 
Uri was a shepherd too. He wasn’t yet 
part of this soil. 

“What are you called, shepherd?” 

“Tbrahim.” 

Ibrahim ... Avraham . . . Abraham. 

“Yes, Ibrahim, after the father of all 
shepherds,” smiled the Arab. 

The name made Uri feel close to this 
strange Arab. He was Abraham of old, a 
shepherd, and here in the hills of Hebron. 
The war seemed so many chapters away. 

“My pasture is the Galilee.” Uri smiled 
as he caught himself speaking of the 
Galilee, the whole Galilee, as his pasture. 

“The Galil. It is cool there and very 
green. Latifa would like the Galil.” 

“Tell me shepherd, where is your flock?” 

The Arab’s earthy eyes sparkled with 
dampness. 

“My flock. They have my flock.” He 
pointed over the mountain. “They with 
their war. They have my flock.” He let 
his stick fall between his knees and on 
his lap. 

“Then the war is known to you.” 

“Tt is known. It is spoken of in the 
market places in Hebron and in Beer- 
sheba.” He stopped. Then he repeated. 
“They have taken my flock.” 

The sun began to awaken the napping 
shadows and hustled them under the trees 
and behind the rocks. Uri forgot the time. 

“I am not long a shepherd. It is the 
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wish of my people that I learn this art. 
I have much to learn.” 

“David too was a shepherd. I too have 
killed mountain lions. Latifa can witness 
my deeds.” 

The little lamb looked at its master with 
large, dead eyes. She rolled her jaws as 
she chewed the remains of the weeds Uri 
had fed her. Uri stared at the intricate 
carvings on the shepherd’s stick. Black on 
white, white on black. Streaks of grey, 
stripes of light green. The pattern was 
hypnotizing. It was a real shepherd’s staff. 

“Did you carve the staff?” 

“Yes. I have many such staffs.” 

Uri saw his pistol lying on the rock and 
he remembered Yak. 

“Shepherd, in about fifteen minutes it 
will be dangerous to remain here. Take 
your lamb and return to Hebron.” 

“Ya sheikh,” said the shepherd, “here, 
take the staff. It is yours to use with 
your flock.” 

Uri’s hand quivered as he reached for 
the staff. His hand touched the chipped 
knuckles of the shepherd. These were 
not shepherd’s hands. They were chewed 
and rough. Such hands would chafe the 
soft velvet udders of sheep. They were 
farmer’s hands. The shepherd looked at 
his own hands. 

“T have been farming,” he said, spitting 
in disgust. “They have taken my flock 
and made me a falach, a peasant!” He 
spit again. 

Uri felt the dry sticky staff in his hand. 
Then he picked up his pistol and got up. 
He touched his fingers to his forehead 
and bid the farmer goodbye. 

He scrambled down the mountainside 
and into the dry, wrinkled wadi. A large 
spider shot out from under a stone and 
crawled swiftly into one of the earth’s 
crevices. On top of the hill shadows com- 
pletely covered the area of the pillbox. 
He could not locate its exact spot. Sud- 
denly he heard a voice. 

“Uri?” 

“Yak?” 

From behind a grey rock with pink 
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veins running through its chipped surface, 
Yak appeared. 

“My God! What were you doing out 
there?” 

“Why didn’t you come and see?” 

Yak didn’t answer. 

“Well, let’s go. Time’s almost up.” 

“What about the stiffs?” 

“The Red Cross never showed up, so 
the hell with ’em.” 

In a distance the first shots ending the 
cease fire were heard. The scattered shots 
rolled down the wadi gathering into a 
crescendo as long waves of machine gun 
fire washed over them. Uri and Yak 
reached the tree and dashed into the 
pillbox. 

“Get me the mateh!” Uri ordered. 

“Hello Yosef? Uri. We just got back. 
Couldn’t find a thing . . . No, nothing out 
there. Quiet as a lamb...” Uri hung up 
and walked over to the gun slit. The same 
rifle lay peacefully on its side. 

Night fell quickly, and gun flashes 
yawned out of the opposite mountainside. 
The stars hesitated in appearing. Reas- 
sured that night had fallen, they came 
dancing out in thousands skipping across 
the endless sky. Uri sat down near Yak. 

“Uri, who were you speaking to out 
there?” 

“A shepherd. A nice, dignified shep- 
herd. He gave me this stick.” 

“You mean an Arab.” 

“T mean a shepherd.” 

“But you told Yosef—” 

“Yosef’s a butcher. It was just a shep- 
herd with a little lamb.” 

OR atic” 

“I’m a shepherd, Yak. Did you know I 
was a shepherd?” 

Yak didn’t answer. A mortar shell fell 
near by and cement and earth fell on all 
the men. One boy coughed. 

Uri went on. 

“On nights like these I would get up at 
midnight, gather my flock and go down 
into the Emek. Three hundred and twenty 
head. But I was really alone. It’s nice 
being a shepherd. It’s religious.” 
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Yak spit some particles of cement from 
his mouth. He got up and gazed out the 
gun slit. It was a black night. Only the 
stars were merry. 

“Hello bird one . 
Uri?” 

Uri walked over to the phone. 

“Yes?” 

“Yosef speaking. Come to the mateh. 
It’s urgent.” 

“OK. Ill be right over.” 

The men sat up. They were used to 
such commands. They knew what it for- 
shadowed. Uri straightened his holster 
on his right hip. 

“Yak. Take over till I get back!” 

Uri walked out and stood by the tree. 
The night air was cold. A few yards away 
he saw a match burn brightly and then 
fade out. 

“Hey, you ass, no smoking!” It was 
from another pillbox that the light came. 
Uri felt his voice get the tone it always 
got before an attack. It started in his 
stomach and boomed out like a wild echo. 
He leaned against the tree and let the 
stars tantalize him. The rocks scattered 
about were black and looked like the 
stooped haunches of a herd of sheep. 
They stood motionless, bulging on the 
horizon. Uri tapped the tree with his 
staff. He took a deep breath and then 
strode briskly over the hillside. Across 
the wadi, over the mountain, the moon 
suddenly appeared. 

At the edge of a dirt road, stood a 
small, square hut. Its flat stones lay heaped 
unevenly, cushioned by thin layers of 
plaster. A jeep was parked near the 
entrance. One thin streak of light shone 
through a black curtain that was draped 
over the doorway of the hut. Uri pushed 
the curtain aside and walked in. 

Facing the entrance was a small table. 
Uri walked up to it and sat on its edge. 
A naked bulb hung from a black wire 
above his head. Some dead moths were 
pasted to the bulb. A telephone case lay 
on the desk. The receiver hung over the 
leather flap of the case. A puffy face sat 
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stooped behind the table over a small 
green map. The man looked up. 

“Oh, Uri, come in, come in.” Yosef 
went on studying the map and sticking 
pins into it. 

To the side of the entrance, sat two 
soldiers. They were smoking. Between 
them, on the floor, sat an Arab in a long, 
dirty kaftan. It was the shepherd. 

Uri’s head snapped around to Yosef. 

“Where'd you get him?” 

Yosef tossed the few pins he held on 
the map and grinned. 

“You know him, don’t you? A friend 
of yours eh?” 

Uri turned and looked at the shepherd. 
The Arab smiled. 

“He’s harmless. What do you want him 
for?” 

“Oh, you know he’s harmless. Know 
anything else about him?” 

Uri fidgeted. 

“Well, answer me, damn you! Do you 
know him?” 

“He’s a shepherd. I found him out 
there.” Uri nodded his head toward an 
imaginary window in back of Yosef. 

“Out there?” he shouted. “You God 
damn farmers really slay me. For two 
days we’ve been trying to get information 
on the Blackies so that we can move out 
of this hole, and this peasant falls into 
your hands and you don’t say a word. 
What the hell do you think’s going on 
out there, plowing?” 

“He’s a shepherd, not a farmer.” 

“A shepherd. And since when are you 
an authority on interrogation, Uri?” 

“He’s harmless.” 

“Fat head! Look at these!” Yosef tossed 
a little packet on the table. Uri stared 
at it. 

“Well, pick it up. It won’t bite you. 
Read ’em God damn it.” 

Uri picked up the packet and pulled 
out an envelope. It was in Hebrew. 

“Yes, yes. It’s from those kids in Bet 
company, those kids you said you couldn’t 
find today.” 

“So what!” Uri got up and walked 
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over to the Arab. “Kif halak, ya sheikh,” 
and he nodded the staff at the Arab. 

Yosef leaned his heavy body over the 
small table. He shouted into Uri’s eyes. 

“So what? Those poor bastards are 
probably shashlik by now and you say, 
‘so what.’ If he’s a shepherd, where’s 
his flock?” 

“They were stolen by the Arab troops. 
He’s got one lamb left.” Uri turned to the 
Arab. “Where is Latifa?” 

“Out there,” answered the Arab. 

“Shepherd eh,” said Yosef, “he’s got 
the hands of a killer.” 

At the mention of the shepherd’s hands, 
Uri shuddered. He knew Yosef didn’t 
know the difference between a shepherd 
and a farmer. He was just using the 
hands as a figure of speech. 

“He’s a shepherd,” repeated Uri. 

“OK, OK, he’s a shepherd. The poor 
little lamb.” 

The two soldiers laughed. One of them 
offered the shepherd a cigarette. The 
shepherd clicked his tongue to show his 
refusal. The soldier lit his own and looked 
up at Uri. 

“Where’d you men find him?” asked Uri. 

“Out there, on patrol. This evening.” 

“Didn’t you see his little black lamb?” 

The soldiers laughed. The one who had 
offered the Arab a cigarette answered. 

“No, just this black sheep. BA-BA- 
BA.” He laughed. 

Uri became angry. 

“Yosef. This is ridiculous.” 

“Haboob, you don’t know how ridicu- 
lous. Come here. Look what else we 
found.” Yosef tossed some more papers 
on the desk. “Here’s his identity card.” 

Uri picked it up. 

name ACHMED GRIZIM age 34 

town HEBRON occupation HAWKER 
Uri felt sick. David and Abraham had 
suddenly been desecrated. He sank to the 
floor against the wall with his knees 
tucked up. 

“Listen Yosef, let me question him.” 

Yosef shrugged his shoulders. 

Uri turned to the shepherd and asked: 
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“Shepherd, where did you get this 
letter?” 

The shepherd smiled innocently. His 
eyes held no fear. 

“The paper, he meant the letter, “I 
found this evening near where we had 
our talk. The card, ya sheikh, I do not 
remember. Perhaps in Hebron, maybe 
Beersheba. I do not remember where I 
found it.” 

“Why did you say your name was 
Ibrahim?” 

“It is, my friend, it is. I am the shep- 
herd Ibrahim.” 

“And this card to whom does it belong?” 

“T cannot read, ya sheikh. It is not mine.” 

“Then why do you carry it?” 

“Carry it? I like pictures, ya sheikh.” 

Uri opened the booklet. There was a 
faded picture of a man with a black 
mustache. Uri glanced at the shepherd. 
There was a slight resemblance. But all 
Arabs looked alike to him. He really 
couldn’t tell. 

Yosef looked up. 

“That’s enough evidence for us.” 

“But Yosef, this isn’t his.” 

“It’s close enough for me. I haven’t 
time for a C.I.D. investigation.” 

Uri ran his hand along the carved shep- 
herd’s staff. It was damp now and cool. 
The eyes of the two soldiers followed 
Uri’s hand as it slid up and down. No one 
spoke. Uri knew that the enchantment of 
the shepherd held no meaning for Yosef. 
Uri felt out of place now, uninvited. He 
wanted to run out and leave them all. Let 
them do as they pleased to the shepherd. 

Yosef stood up to his full height, and said. 

“Uri, take this joker out and finish him. 
But immediately!” 

Uri let his knees slide down. His stom- 
ach became loose and empty. 

“And you two go with him.” There was 
a sadistic twist in Yosef’s last command. 

Uri got up slowly. He was surprised to 
feel the hard ground under his legs. The 
two soldiers got up with him. They 
pushed the Arab out into the darkness. 
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In a distance, Uri saw the powdery lights 
of Bethlehem sprinkled across the horizon. 

They all crossed the road and walked 
away from the hut. Uri walked alone in 
back of the two soldiers. They still had 
the Arab between them. His hunched 
figure on the horizon again reminded Uri 
of the stooping sheep on a summer’s night. 

They walked for awhile till Uri stopped. 
There was a long ditch up ahead, and its 
incongruity with the straight plane made 
Uri decide. 

“Here, right here,” he said. 

The two soldiers sat down on a rock at 
the edge of the ditch. Uri and the shep- 
herd stood beneath the charred sky. The 
Arab smiled and Uri tried talking to him, 
but his mouth was dry. He walked away 
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and joined the soldiers. Now the shepherd 
stood alone in the moonlight. He was no 
longer an enemy. He was no longer a 
man. He was no longer a shepherd. Once 
more, Uri looked about helplessly. No 
ram lay waiting in the brush. There was 
no voice to stay his hand. Only the shep- 
herd—the burnt offering. 

The pistol lay on the rock at his side. 
Uri patted its blackness. He grabbed the 
cool, prickly grip and felt the coldness 
warming in his moist hand. 

The shot rang through the night. It 
darted wildly against the hills, then 
dashed down and escaped through the 
valley. A steady ringing tingled in Uri’s 
ears, and he raised his hands trying to 
plug the screaming bells out of his ears. 
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Al Song of Sail 


We are coming, coming, coming! 
Fling our banner to the breeze! 
In thousands we are coming 
From beyond remotest seas, 
We are coming after centuries 
Of sorrow and of toil.... 

To make our home in Israel 
And tread its holy soil.* 


HEY ARE baking bread and making 
| they are sewing and weaving 
and carving; they are building 
houses and laying pipes to bring water to 
the desert. And whatever they do, they 
do with a song. Children sing on their 
way to and from school, girls and boys 
sing as they dance the hora in the kibbut- 
zim (cooperative settlements) at night 
after work. Families sing at home around 
the piano. 


Music has always been an important 
part of life to the Jewish people. It is one 
of the bonds which has held them to- 
gether throughout the more than two 
thousand years of their dispersion. They 
memorized and interpreted the Law with 
melody and praised the Lord with song— 
the beginning of music— 

“Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, 

The Lord is One. 

Blessed be His name forever.” 
Like the peoples of every country in the 
world, it is through song that they ex- 
press their philosophy and religion, hopes 
and desires, joys and sorrows. It is with 
song that holidays are celebrated and 
with song that thanks is given. 


1A Song of Zion.’’ Courtesy Jewish Songster Publishing 
Company. 


By THERESE MYERS 


Today in Israel, where history is being 
made every day by everyone, it is no 
wonder that songs are heard everywhere. 
“Not even the fury of battle and the great 
tasks of rehabilitation that now confront 
Israel,” wrote the late Serge Koussevitzky 
on his return from that country last sum- 
mer, “can silence the songs and the sing- 
ers of Israel.” 

What are these songs and where do 
they come from? 

There are old songs and new ones. 
There are old songs with new harmonies. 
Some of them have been on the land of 
Israel for centuries, others were brought 
back from the countries of the dispersion. 
Many new songs are being created today 
both by composers and by people who 
know nothing of the technique of notation, 
but feel the urge to express their feelings. 

There is the song of the shepherd in the 
Hills of Judea as he tends his flock. For 
three thousand years the shepherd has 
been on the land where kingdoms and 
peoples have come and gone, and where 
three great religions have taken root. The 
tune he plays on his halil (a recorder), 
whether it is a call to his sheep, a song to 
his loved one, or a greeting to the shep- 
herd across the valley, has a plaintive 
quality—the same quality which charac- 
terizes the song of the cowboy in America. 
A lovely Shepherd Song written by Ben 
Baruch, one of Israel’s contemporary com- 
posers—a song which reflects the serene, 
pastoral quality of the oriental landscape 
—was introduced to this country recently 
by Zipora Yochsberger. Miss Yochsberger, 
a member of the faculty of the Jerusalem 
Conservatory of Music, came here to 
teach children and grown-ups some of the 
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new Israel folk songs through the me- 
dium of the recorder. Almost every child 
in Israel plays this instrument. It is par- 
ticularly well suited to the atmosphere 
of that country and composers take 
pleasure in writing music for it. 

There is the song of the camel driver 
as he rides through the seemingly endless 
desert, and of the farmer as he carts his 
wares to market. 

There is the song of the halutz (pio- 
neer) as he builds on sand and stone. 
“Am Yisroel Hai,” he sings as he digs his 
spade into the reluctant soil, “Israel Lives 
Forever.” Some of the songs of the halut- 
zim have been on the land since the first 
pioneers came to Palestine towards the 
end of the last century from the countries 
of eastern Europe; others were brought 
in by the later settlers from central and 
western Europe and the Orient. 

There is the song of the laborer as he 
raises the foundation of a new building. 

“Bring, oh bring the bricks; 
No time to loiter here. 
Builders, builders build; 
Know no sloth nor fear.” * 

There is the song of the soldier as he 
marches forth to defend his country and 
rescue his people. 

“We build our land, our land of birth 
For it belongs to us, the free; 

We claim our land, our mother earth, 
Our blood commands us, and the cen- 
turies agree.” ® 

In spite of the agreement of centuries, 
the return to Palestine might still be a 
far-off dream had Theodore Herzl not 
given birth to political Zionism and 
brought the dream a little nearer to 
reality; yet Zionism itself could not have 
achieved the goal made imperative by the 
European crisis had not the soldiers of 
the Haganah (the Defense Army of 
Israel) marched with vigor and determin- 
ation to end their people’s bondage. 

The songs to which they marched were 
as vigorous and determined as their pur- 


2 From Havu L’Venim. Courtesy Harry Coopersmith Jew- 
ish Education Committee. 


8 Courtesy Israel Music Corporation. 
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pose. Some of them, such as the Haganah 
March, the Song of the Palmach (a group 
of commandos who fought against Nazi 
Germany), and the Brigade Song, are 
among the most stirring which have ever 
come out of a war. The music is mainly 
Slavic in character, but the words have 
a universal appeal for all those who love 
freedom and hate oppression. Such words 
as these could have been written for the 
American Revolution, the French Revo- 
lution, or the Irish Rebellion: 

“United are we—our flag is unfurled; 

We are as one—our song rouses the 

world! 

Our cry is that of a wounded heart 

Our call comes from a soul apart 

We tread a path as yet unblazed. 

Our blood surges anew 

And with step sure and true, 

We march with vigor to end our people’s 

bondage.” 4 

Sometimes a particular song is liked for 
sentimental or patriotic reasons, another 
because of its association with a special 
event or activity. Some songs become 
favorites because of their tantalizing mel- 
odies and some are remembered because 
of the way they are sung by certain 
people. 

Two such songs were brought to fame 
by Shoshana Damari, the “Sweetheart of 
Israel” who is currently appearing in the 
United States. This beautiful Yemenite 
folk singer, with her unique type of voice 
—a voice with the husky quality of Edith 
Piaf’s and the innocence of Susan Reed’s, 
and into which creeps an element of the 
liturgical chant acquired from her rich 
background of Biblical lore—has helped 
to create the modern Hebrew folksong, a 
song which is still in the making. 

“Kalaniot” (Red Poppies) was one of 
the most favored songs among both the 
Israeli and the British soldiers during the 
war in Israel. It was requested there 
seventy-five times in one week on the 
radio. One group of British soldiers, be- 
cause of the red berets they wore, were 


4 Courtesy Israel Music Corporation. 
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nicknamed “Kalaniot” by the Israelis. So 
popular had the song become that Sho- 
shana was enabled to pass the British 
lines standing guard between Jaffa and 
Tel Aviv at a time when nobody could 
come in or go out of those cities. She had 
been rehearsing in Tel Aviv one day and 
was due in Haifa that evening to give a 
concert for which the theatre was com- 
pletely sold out. At first her pleas were of 
no avail. Finally, in desperation, she told 
them she was the girl who sang the song 
for which they received their nickname, 
and she proved it by singing “Kalaniot” 
for them. They let her go. 

Another one of the songs Shoshana 
brought to fame is the delightful “Ani 
Mitzfat” (I am from Safad). There is 
laughter in this song—the kind of laugh- 
ter which causes a ticklish sensation in 
the throat of the listener. This girl from 
Safad is very pretty and full of fire, and 
the boys all like her. But her girl friends 
are jealous. They ask her many questions. 
“Why are your eyes so big and dark? 
And why are you so different?” But to 
them all she has only one answer—“I am 
from Safad.” And to the boys—“‘you can 
run away to the desert, maybe you will 
find more beautiful girls. But me you will 
not forget, because I am from Safad.” 
And the song will not be forgot after 
hearing Shoshana sing it, even though the 
words are unfamiliar to most people. 

Her repertoire also includes love songs, 
humorous songs, spirituals, shepherd 
songs, and songs for children, with whom 
she is also very popular. 

There is the Song of the Negev. It 
would be difficult for Israelis not to be 
sentimental about the Negev, that miracle 
of the desert—an area of land which is 
slowly being brought back to life after 
lying sick and neglected for centuries—a 
land on which 18,000 Jews are now living 
and where 125,000 acres are under culti- 
vation. And so—Arieh Yechieli wrote this 
simple tribute before he fell in defense of 
his settlement during a battle on the 
Egyptian border: 
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“Of barren desert land I sing, 
Bereft of tree, of any growing thing; 
Southward we face, 
Unfiagging our pace 
We turn to the Negev! 
A source of life is your dear sod, 
May our sweat refresh each clod; 
Southward we face, 
Unflagging our pace, 
We turn to the Negev! 
Let the Negev’s thirst be quenched. 
Its parched soil with dew be drenched.” ® 
The Hebrew words and the lilting, or- 
iental melody give this song a mysterious, 
haunting quality and a_ fascinating 
rhythm. It was introduced to this country 
about three years ago through recordings. 


Another song in which the people of 
Israel express their love for the land is 
the Song of the Emek, that serene and 
beautiful Valley of Jezreel (also known 
as the Valley of Esdraelon) bordered by 
the Samarian mountains and the Hills of 
Galilee. This valley had been an impor- 
tant trade route in Biblical times, but 
when the young pioneers came to settle 
on the land in the early twenties of this 
century, they found a swampland infested 
with malaria. Today, the Emek—a symbol 
of Jewish pioneer agriculture—is again 
alive with activity. No wonder they sing— 

“How blue the flame of skies above me 
How red the furnace of my heart 
Today, within the pain that burns me, 
The shadows of the night depart— 
Light, light, light, light! 

All the Emek’s drunk with light, 
Lofty mountains 
Kiss each other in delight.” ® 


The irresistible melody which Marc 
Lavry supplied for these words will haunt 
the listener for days. 


There is the song of the Bedouin (no- 
mad) as he wanders through the desert; 
there is the song of the Muezzin as he 
calls his people to prayer; there is the 
synagogue chant of the Yemenite, Samari- 
tan and Persian Jew. Scholars have ex- 


5 From ‘‘The Song of the Negev."’ Courtesy Israel Music 
Corporation. 

6 From Plada K'‘Hula ‘’The Song of the Fmek."’ Courtesy 
Jewish Education Committee. 
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pressed concern over the fact that many 
of these ancient relics are on the point of 
dying out or becoming lost through ex- 
posure to western civilization. 

The practise of chanting during the 
Synagogue service is based on the ancient 
belief in the divine character of music. It 
is written in the Babylonian Talmud: 
“Who reads the Scriptures without sweet- 
ness, and learns them without a chant, of 
him says the Prophet Ezekiel: ‘And I 
also have given them laws that are not 
good.’” The possession of a sweet voice, 
therefore, became one of the requirements 
of the precentor, or cantor. As the de- 
mands for more intricate music grew, the 
position of the cantor also grew in im- 
portance and many of them were not only 
leaders, but very fine musicians and com- 
posers. They were the bearers and pre- 
servers of the synagogue hymns and melo- 
dies that are being sung throughout the 
world today. 

It was in the synagogue that Israel’s 
tradition lived on throughout the more 
than two thousand years of dispersion, it 
was in the synagogue song that the Chris- 
tian church found the inspiration for one 
of the largest bodies of music in the world 
—the Gregorian Chant, and it is believed 
by many scholars that the Biblical chants 
will serve as a basis for a renaissance of 
Hebrew musical art. 

There is the song of the hasidim—a 
type of religious song which Chemjo 
Vinaver, composer and director of the 
Vinaver Chorus, describes as the “Spirit- 
ual of the Jew.” The hasidic movement, 
which developed in Poland and the 
Ukraine during the eighteenth century, 
was responsible for one of the most ex- 
citing phases in the history of Jewish 
music. The hasidim (pious ones) exalted 
music as a means of worship. In fact, 
many of the hasidic melodies were sung 
without words, since it was believed by 
some of the leaders that words were a 
hindrance in their communion with God. 
They regarded the expression of exuber- 
ant joy as a chief religious duty and be- 
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lieved that song was the soul of the uni- 
verse. The songs handed down by the 
tzadikim (righteous ones)—the leaders 
of the movement—were of various types, 
although they all had an underlying strain 
of mysticism. Some were sentimental 
tunes, others were livelier tunes with 
syncopated rhythms, and still others had 
marching rhythms. Many of them began 
in a mood of deep meditation and ended 
with an ecstatic song and dance. Among 
the best known hasidic songs are “A 
Dudele” and “A Din Toire Mit Got” (also 
known as the “Kaddish of Levi Itzhak 
of Berditchev.”) Dudele is a play on the 
word “Du” (Thou). 
“OQ Master of the Universe! Where shall 
I seek Thee? 
There is no corner bereft of Thy sacred 
Presence. 
In the East and in the West, above and 
below, 
Ever Thou, Thou, Thou!” 
“A Din Toire Mit Got” concerns a trial 
with God. 
“T greet Thee, O master of Being! 
I, Levi Itzhak ben Sara of Berditchev, 
have come to Thee with a complaint. 
What holdst Thou against Thy people 
of Israel? 
What dost Thou desire from Thy people 
of Israel? 
And why dost Thou oppress Thy people 


of Israel?” ? 
Both of these songs have extraordinary 
power and color, and are considered the 
best examples of hasidic melody. 
Hasidic song is continuing to influence 
the cultural life of Israel today. Both 
original creations and traditional old 
songs which have been “hasidized” are 
very much in evidence. A Yemenite song, 
“God will build up Galilee” was picked 
up by the early pioneers and transformed 
into a hasidic song which has become 
one of the favorite melodies for the hora, 
the national dance of Israel. 
There are other songs for the hora. 
Such tantalizing melodies as Artza Alinu, 
Hava Nagila, Kuma Eha and Nigun Bialik 


7""Music of the Ghetto and the Bible” 
Saminsky. Courtesy Bloch Publishing Co. 


by Lazar 























A SONG OF ISRAEL 


are well known as accompaniments to the 
wild and simple, energetic and joyous 
dance in which the people of Israel join 
hands with the people of other nations. 
One of the functions of Israeli composers 
is to create new melodies and adapt old 
ones for these dances which are gradually 
shedding some of the vigorous character- 
istics peculiar to the European peasant 
dance and taking on some of the lightness 
of the new country. In this connection, 
the composer in Israel has a responsibility 
not only to his own country, but to the 
thousands of people in America who have 
only recently discovered the joy of folk 
dancing. 

Today in Israel, a country which Virgil 
Thomson, music critic and composer, 
describes as “music-mad from top to 
bottom” it is the folk song—the spontane- 
ous expression of the feelings and char- 
acter of a people—to which composers 
are turning for fresh inspiration and 
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scholars for a true record of that people’s 
development. 

“O let the songs of gladness rise; 

Let all the nations hear 

The anthems of a mighty host 

Of Zion drawing near. 

Across the mountains, thru the vales, 

And o’er the oceans foam 

Behold the hosts of Israel 


Are coming coming home.” 


From the four corners of the earth they 
are coming—the fair-haired nurse from 
Czechoslovakia and the weaver from 
Yemen, the old grandmother from Poland 
and the stalwart youth from Holland, the 
musician from Germany and the shoe- 
maker from Yugoslavia, the professor 
from Italy and the farmer from Australia, 
the girl from France and the boy from 
Brooklyn, and children from all over the 
world. And each of them has a song. Out 
of this great melting pot rises the Song 
of Israel. 





WASTE-LAND 


By EUNICE CARTER GRABO 


This level land has lain so still, till now, 

Held to its rhythm like a metronome 

Computing the years with the layered loam, 

Till Man, with dull-edged mind and keen-edged plow, 
Cut deep through the years and the virgin sod, 
Furrowed an aeon in a single day; 

Denuded the prairie, killed the wild hay, 

Smothered the pink rose and the goldenrod. 


This, and the ground on which I stand, have both, 
When turned by questing plows revealed but sand, 
That holding no seed has become waste-land, 

Void, save for here and there a second growth. 

What, I ask, if some distant age behold 

This meagre yield increased a thousandfold? 
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a highly controversial figure. A sharp 
critic of bigness in business, of the 
concentration of capital, and of the ex- 
ploitation of labor, he had antagonized 
many influential Americans. His nomina- 
tion to the Supreme Court unloosed, in 
the words of Senator Robert L. Owen of 
Oklahoma, “the most vicious and unjust 
assault ever brought against a nominee 
for a judgeship.” Time has of course vin- 
dicated him. His judicial opinions became 
beacons lighting the way to the social 
goals of the New Deal. 

Although Justice Brandeis is _ best 
known as a leading social crusader and 
an outstanding exponent of “the living 
law,” he himself took most satisfaction in 
his contributions to the advancement of 
Zionism. Till middle age at best a passive 
Jew, taking no interest in Jewish affairs, 
he no sooner embraced Zionism than he 
became its most influential leader in the 
United States. And although his leader- 
ship was repudiated in 1921, his unpopu- 
lar views on the economic establishment 
of Palestine have been fully justified by 
subsequent events. 


| ous DemBITz BRANDEIS was for years 





The Brandeis family was part of a 
group of highly cultivated Central Euro- 
pean Jews that migrated to the United 
States after the failure of the 1848 revo- 
lutions. These newcomers prized freedom. 
They were romantic liberals eager for the 
blessings of democracy. Freed of the bonds 
of religious orthodoxy, they were dedi- 
cated to learning and social progress. All 
of them were devoted to the ideals of 
their adopted land; even those who had 
settled in the South became ardent 
abolitionists. 


By CHARLES A. MADISON 


Louis David Brandeis was born in 
Louisville, Kentucky, on November 13, 
1856, the youngest of four children. His 
father had prospered as a grain and pro- 
duce merchant and the family enjoyed 
the comforts of moderate wealth. Louis 
was a precocious child and an excellent 
student. Strongly influenced by his uncle 
Lewis Dembitz, who had become a bril- 
liant lawyer and a fine Jewish scholar, he 
early changed his middle name to Dem- 
bitz and determined to study law. 

In August 1872, after suffering financial 
reverses, the elder Brandeis took his 
family to Europe. There Louis, ever alert 
and eager, remained for three years. At 
first he took private lessons and traveled; 
then he attended the Dresden Annen- 
Realschule for three terms. As in Louis- 
ville, he was again a prize winner and 
honor student. Yet he was not happy in 
Germany. The Prussian spirit of rigid 
discipline irritated him. “I was a terrible 
little individualist in those days,” he ad- 
mitted years later, “and the German pa- 
ternalism got on my nerves. .. . I wanted 
to go back to America and I wanted to 
study law.” 


He returned to Louisville in May 1875. 
The following September he entered the 
Harvard Law School—having been ac- 
cepted despite the fact that he lacked the 
required college credits. With his father 
still in financial straits, he borrowed the 
necessary money from his older brother 
Alfred. His intellectual acuteness soon 
impressed his teachers and classmates. 
In his second year he became a popular 
tutor and earned more than enough for 
his needs—which included fees to stu- 
dents who read to him because his eyes 
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had become badly strained. At graduation 
he stood out as the most brilliant member 
of his class—his record remaining un- 
equalled in the history of the Harvard 
Law School. As he was also the youngest, 
the college trustees had to suspend the 
rule that prevented anyone under twenty- 
one from receiving a diploma. Not yet 
satisfied with his knowledge of law, how- 
ever, he returned for a year of graduate 
study. 

On leaving Harvard, he went to St. 
Louis to work for a successful lawyer 
who was a friend of the family. Eager, 
however, to make his way “unassisted by 
the fortuitous circumstances of family 
influence or social position” and longing 
for the more congenial atmosphere of 
Boston and Cambridge, he returned to 
Boston within the year to form a partner- 
ship with his friend and classmate Samuel 
D. Warren, Jr. To gain experience he 
concurrently served as law clerk to Chief 
Justice Horace Gray of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts until 
1881, when the latter was appointed to the 
Supreme Court. Justice Gray stated at 
the time, “I consider Brandeis the most 
ingenious and most original lawyer I ever 
met.” Since Warren was likewise very 
able and had the advantage of high social 
position, the partnership quickly pros- 
pered. 

Brandeis enjoyed life in Boston. His 
pleasant personality and intellectual su- 
periority made him a welcome guest in 
the best Brahmin homes. Of a social 
disposition, he took full advantage of this 
opportunity. It was at this time that he 
became friends with Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

In March 1882, when Brandeis was only 
twenty-five, President Charles W. Eliot 
of Harvard invited him to give a course 
on Evidence. Although he accepted the 
offer willingly, he did not want to become 
a teacher and subsequently refused an 
assistant professorship. He was more at- 
tracted to trial work and found genuine 
satisfaction in extending his knowledge 
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of the social background of the law. What 
greatly interested him then and later were 
not legal ‘abstractions or technical prob- 
lems but human motivation and the qual- 
ity of justice. 

He dissolved his partnership with War- 
ren in 1889, when the latter decided to suc- 
ceed his late father in the family business. 
Brandeis had by that time established 
himself as one of Boston’s leading cor- 
poration lawyers and had a highly lucra- 
tive practice. From the first, however, he 
differed from others in the independence 
of his attitude toward his clients. He 
strongly disapproved of the tendency for 
lawyers to become in fact employees of 
corporations. “I would rather have cli- 
ents,” he stated pointedly, “than be some- 
body’s lawyer.” He therefore insisted on 
dealing only with the heads of firms wish- 
ing his services. Nor was he satisfied to 
limit himself to the legal aspects of any 
case. What interested him much more 
were the broad problems of business 
enterprise. He took great pains to famil- 
iarize himself with the technical and 
economic phases of the industrial units 
operated by his clients. Thus prepared, he 
was able to advise them not merely on 
questions of law but on the most effica- 
cious business practices. So shrewd and 
expert became his understanding of in- 
dustrial enterprise that the heads of large 
firms began to seek his practical business 
advice even more than his strictly legal 
guidance. His office became one of the 
busiest in New England and his reputa- 
tion spread to New York and other in- 
dustrial centers. 

Early in 1890 he fell in love with his 
second cousin Alice Goldmark whom he 
married on March 23, 1891. She too was 
quick of mind, highly cultivated, and 
imbued with broad social sympathies. 
Eager to share her husband’s aims and 
ideals, she readily agreed with him on a 
modest way of life in order that he might 
feel free of the need to earn a lot of 
money. On this point his mind was fixed. 
He dreaded the thought of financial in- 
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security, the possibility of having to serve 
another’s will. To achieve independence 
he had saved his money and had indeed 
accumulated a considerable amount by 
the time of his marriage. He wanted his 
wife to share his belief that a man must 
“keep his personal needs down to a mini- 
mum so as not to be bound by them,” and 
was delighted to find her of the same 
mind. This rule they observed to the end 
of their days—even after their assets 
exceeded a million dollars; and this feel- 
ing of economic independence enabled 
him to give more and more of his time to 
matters having a public interest. 

In the 1890’s Brandeis began to take 
an active part in social reform. Before 
long he became known as the “counsel 
for the people,” and his energetic and 
persistent efforts were largely responsible 
for improved public franchises and 
cheaper gas for the city of Boston, low 
rates on industrial insurance, and other 
similar public benefits. He was also in- 
strumental in exposing and prosecuting 
the political corruption and industrial 
iniquities of certain large corporations— 
thereby antagonizing the wealthy Bos- 
tonians who had earlier befriended him. 
But if he alienated the corporation heads 
and their minions, he won the admiration 
and homage of liberals and workers— 
especially after his successful defense of 
the Oregon ten-hour law for women 
workers before the Supreme Court. 

When the 1910 cloakmakers strike in 
New York became deadlocked and the 
suffering of tens of thousands of strikers 
and their families gained the attention of 
social workers and certain public-spirited 
citizens, Brandeis was persuaded to 
forego his vacation in order to serve as 
mediator. It did not take him long to 
sense the tension and distrust that sep- 
arated the strikers from their employers. 
The sweatshop drudges, rebelling against 
years of exploitation and wretchedness, 
were desperately demanding humane 
treatment and the closed shop; the em- 
ployers, for the most part petty manu- 
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facturers caught in the vicious circle of 
cut-throat competition, saw no way of 
granting union terms and remain in bus- 
iness. Nor was there a common meeting 
ground. The intense antagonism dividing 
the hot-headed extremists on both sides 
gave little promise of amicable agreement. 

Contact with these immigrant Jews 
proved a revelation to Brandeis. He saw 
them for the first time in all their poverty 
and aggressiveness, in all their crudeness 
and idealism—and he strongly sympa- 
thized with their yearning for the good 
life. Capitalizing on his prestige among 
them and employing subtle tact and soft 
speech, he slowly calmed their fears and 
quieted their prejudices. He gingerly 
skirted the inflammable issues and dealt 
first with the questions less open to dis- 
agreement. When he finally brought them 
to a consideration of the pivotal problem 
of the closed shop, he offered a compro- 
mise solution that proved a milestone in 
the history of organized labor. Having 
always opposed the closed shop as un- 
democratic and inimical to the public 
good, he proposed in its place “the prefer- 
ential union shop.” This term he defined 
as the name for a shop in which union 
standards and conditions prevailed and 
in which the employer, in hiring labor, 
gave preference to union members if they 
“are equal in efficiency to any non-union 
applicants.” The manufacturers, anxious 
to resume production and relieved of the 
closed-shop nightmare, were soon per- 
suaded; the radical strike leaders, sensing 
danger in compromise, balked. It took 
considerable inducement on Brandeis’s 
part and the forceful aid of Louis Mar- 
shall, the influential Jewish leader, to 
bring the strikers to an acceptance of 
the settlement. 

The “Protocol” ending the strike bore 
the earmarks of Brandeis’ humanitarian 
views and became a notable document in 
the history of labor-management relations. 
Among other things it rid the industry 
of the sweat-shop system, increased wages, 
limited the work-week to fifty hours, 
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created a joint board of sanitary control, 
permitted neither the lockout nor the 
strike, and established machinery for the 
settlement of future grievances. Brandeis 
agreed to serve as chairman of the board 
of arbitration but made it clear that he 
would consider only matters of basic 
policy. In the ensuing five years he sought 
valiantly to keep the protocol in effect 
despite the critical attitude of certain 
turbulent officials and the increasing dis- 
satisfaction on both sides. When it finally 
broke down in 1916, there was general 
relief. Brandeis, about to join the Su- 
preme Court, had no choice but to ac- 
quiesce in the termination of this pioneer 
effort at industrial mediation—which for 
six years had kept a major portion of the 
garment industry free from strikes. 
Brought up in a liberal, non-religious 
atmosphere, Brandeis knew little of Ju- 
daism and had little interest in Jews as 
such. He had never attended a synagogue 
service and belonged to no Jewish or- 
ganization. Although he felt a strong at- 
tachment to his family and greatly ad- 
mired his uncle Lewis Dembitz, who was 
both a Zionist and a student of Jewish 
lore, he made no effort to participate in 
the activities of the Jewish community 
in Boston. He easily became a part of the 
exclusive Brahmin circle and limited his 
friendships largely to its members. Not 
that he denied his Jewish origin or re- 
fused a contribution to a worthy Jewish 
institution; it was merely that his inter- 
ests and predilections lay elsewhere. 
When his efforts at social reform led 
him to oppose the customary franchise 
privileges demanded by certain corpora- 
tions, and particularly after he had begun 
his attack upon the New Haven’s attempts 
at monopoly, he found himself no longer 
welcome in homes where he had previ- 
ously been courted. These privileged 
Bostonians resented his tampering with 
their vested rights and showed their dis- 
pleasure by shunning him socially. More 
than one suddenly remembered his per- 
sonal origin and referred to his “oriental” 
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mind. The thrust cut deep. Reflection 
made him resentful, but it also caused 
him to probe the nature of the slur. The 
more he learned about anti-semitism the 
more sympathetic he felt toward his fel- 
low Jews. Always ready to fight injustice 
and prejudice, ever inclined to follow a 
problem to its source, he soon familiarized 
himself with the long-suffering history of 
the Jewish people. 

In his role as mediator in the New York 
cloakmakers strike he came to respect the 
Jewish immigrant workers. He found 
them ignorant of the language and cus- 
toms of their new environment, either 
steeped in their spiritual past or aglow 
with the ideal of the cooperative common- 
wealth. Thinking about them, he began to 
feel close to them, to admire their intel- 
lectual zestfulness, to sympathize with 
their just grievances. It was this bond 
that made him give so much of his time 
and thought to the problem of industrial 
peace in the garment industry. 

Brandeis’s interest in Zionism was a 
logical consequence of his New York 
experience. When the idea of a Jewish 
homeland came to his attention, he em- 
braced it as a desirable solution to the 
problem of finding relief for the oppressed 
European Jews. It was not till March 
1913, however, that he made his first 
public avowal when he served as chair- 
man at a reception in honor of Nahum 
Sokolow, a leading European Zionist. 

In 1914 the plight of the Jews along 
the battlefronts of Eastern Europe forced 
Brandeis to act in their behalf. Never 
one to do things casually, and impelled 
by the emergency to plunge wholeheart- 
edly into the breach, he went to New 
York late in August to attend a Zionist 
conference and accepted the chairmanship 
of the Provisional Executive Committee 
for Zionist Affairs, which was to replace 
the stranded Zionist organization in 
Europe. He was very frank in stating why 
he agreed to serve: 


I feel my disqualification for this task. 
Throughout long years which represented my 
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own life, I have been to a great extent separated 
from Jews. I am very ignorant in things Jewish. 
But recent experiences, public and professional, 
have taught me this: I find Jews possessed of 
those very qualities which we of the twentieth 
century seek to develop in our struggle for 
justice and democracy; a deep moral feeling 
which makes them capable of noble acts; a deep 
sense of the brotherhood of man; and a high 
intelligence, the fruit of three thousand years of 
civilization. 


Himself exemplifying these worthy 
traits, he threw himself into the work 
with his wonted intensity. The first to 
donate a thousand dollars to the emer- 
gency fund, he toured the Jewish com- 
munities in a number of cities in an effort 
to collect money and to further the cause 
of Zionism. In his speeches he stressed 
the need of Jews to exercise the rights 
common to others—the right to live where 
they wished, the consistency of Zionism 
with Americanism, the duty of Jews to 
advance Palestinian settlement regardless 
of whether or not they wanted to live 
there themselves. “Indeed, loyalty to 
America demands rather that each Amer- 
ican Jew become a Zionist. For only 
through the ennobling effect of its striv- 
ings can we develop the best that is in 
us and give to this country the full benefit 
of our great inheritance.” 


For more than two years he devoted a 
large part of his time to Jewish affairs— 
ending his concentrated activity only 
upon assuming his duties as Justice. Al- 
ways the democrat, he fought energet- 
ically for the establishment of a congress 
that would represent every faction within 
the Jewish community and strongly dis- 
agreed with the wealthy leaders of the 
American Jewish Committee who wanted 
only a conference of a few selected or- 
ganizations. In 1916 he emerged victorious 
when delegates from twenty-six groups 
assembled to form the Jewish Congress. 


Yet his success as a leader was gained 
at considerable cost to his popularity. 
For all his sympathy and insight, he found 
it difficult to exercise patience with those 
who were bent on presenting their own 
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views rather than cooperating with others. 
Moreover, making scientific use of his 
own time and expending his great energy 
with remarkable efficiency, he tended to 
make equally severe demands upon his 
associates. His insistence on careful at- 
tention to details, on regular and specific 
reports from committees and subordinates, 
and on the prompt payment of pledges— 
matters previously carried out only laxly 
and haphazardly—gave his leadership the 
semblance of “autocratic” arrogance. 


Although he resigned his active Zionist 
offices on becoming Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, he retained his deep in- 
terest in Zionism and devoted his free 
time to its advancement. When the ques- 
tion of a Jewish homeland in Palestine 
became a live issue among the Allied 
diplomats in 1917, he took the initiative 
in discussing the matter with President 
Wilson and the British Foreign Minister 
Arthur Balfour, then in the United States. 
He was also in frequent communication 
with Chaim: Weitzmann and other emi- 
nent British Jews and helped greatly in 
the preparation and general acceptance 
of the Balfour Declaration on Palestine, 
announced in November 1917. Two 
months later, when England decided to 
send a commission to Palestine headed 
by Weitzmann, Brandeis stressed its 
socio-economic objectives: 

The utmost vigilance should be exercised to 
prevent the acquisition by private persons of 
land, water rights or other natural resources or 
any concessions for public utilities. These must 
all be secured for the whole Jewish people. In 


other ways, as well as this, the possibility of 
capitalistic exploitation must be guarded against. 


These recommendations were enthusias- 
tically adopted by the 1918 convention 
of the American Zionists. 


At the end of the Supreme Court term 
in June 1919 Brandeis sailed for Europe. 
He visited England and France and con- 
sulted with leading Zionists and peace 
delegates. Then he traveled to Palestine 
by way of Egypt. His tour of the promised 
Jewish homeland greatly strengthened 
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his enthusiasm for Zionism. The potential 
prospects of the eroded and arid land 
excited his optimism and he called it “a 
miniature California.” To his wife he 
wrote: “The problems and difficulties are 
serious and numerous—even more so 
than I had anticipated; but there is none 
which will not be solved and overcome 
by the indomitable spirit of the Jews here 
and elsewhere.” 


On his return to the United States he 
reported his findings to the Zionist con- 
vention and urged economic and agricul- 
tural rehabilitation of the ancient land. 
He also exerted himself to invalidate the 
secret Sykes-Pecot Treaty, which gave 
part of Palestine to Syria, and persuaded 
President Wilson to write from his sick- 
bed to Lloyd George requesting rectifi- 
cation of the Palestinian boundary. This 
was done at the San Remo Conference. 


In July 1920 Brandeis attended the 
world Zionist convention in London. One 
of the leading participants, he insisted on 
practical action to strengthen the Jewish 
position in Palestine and clashed with 
those who were primarily interested in 
that country’s political problems. When 
Weitzmann reneged on his position favor- 
ing Palestine’s economic development, 
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Brandeis withdrew from further active 
participation in the meetings. 


Subsequent events widened the rift 
between the two leaders. In 1921 Weitz- 
mann attended the American Zionist con- 
ference in Cleveland and succeeded in 
having the majority reject the program 
advocated by Brandeis. Thereupon he and 
his prominent followers resigned from the 
leadership and took their places as 
“humble soldiers in the ranks’—certain 
that their policies would sooner or later 
“be recognized as the only ones through 
which our great ends may be achieved.” 


In the years that followed Justice 
Brandeis kept himself relatively aloof 
from formal Zionist activities, but his 
dream of a flourishing Jewish homeland 
in Palestine remained bright to the end 
of his life. He followed Jewish events with 
sympathetic alertness. In the 1930’s he 
grieved for the Jewish victims of Nazi 
brutalities, and as late as 1939 he called 
on President Roosevelt to solicit his help 
in dealing with the painful and pressing 
refugee problem in Nazi-dominated Eu- 
rope. When he died on October 5, 1941, 
in his eighty-fifth year, he was mourned 
both as a great American and as a leader 
in Israel. 











The World of Jane Addams 


By ROBERT MORSS LOVETT 


HE WORLD into which Jane Addams 
| born, about the middle of the 
nineteenth century, was a better 
world than ours. It is true, there was one 
great tragedy—the separation of classes. 
In the United States it took the violent 
form of human slavery: in Europe, the 
form of poverty. In both cases there were 
resolute efforts to deal with it. Slavery 
was ended in Jane’s girlhood, which was 
marked by memories of the Civil War. 
In the town of Rockford, Illinois, her 
father was a friend of Abraham Lincoln, 
and something of that great spirit hovered 
over the household. Poverty was only 
beginning to become a social problem in 
the United States, but Jane Addams saw 
it as a child, and naively planned to meet 
it. She tells us in her Twenty Years at 
Hull-House that she was puzzled as to 
why she lived in a big house separated 
from many little ones, and when the 
division of society was explained to her, 
she asserted that when she grew up she 
would still live in a big house but that it 
should stand among the little ones. Thus 
she anticipated her future in Hull-House. 
Jane grew up, graduated from Rockford 
College, and after her father’s death she 
went abroad. There she came close to the 
problem of class separation which was 
becoming acute in the United States. In 
England it had been recognized by Disraeli 
in a famous passage in his novel Sybil: 
“Two nations: between whom there is no 
intercourse and no sympathy: who are as ig- 
norant of each other’s habits, thoughts and feel- 
ings as if they were dwellers in different planets: 
who are formed by a different breeding, are fed 
by a different food, are ordered by different 
manners, and are not governed by the same laws. 
(italics mine). The Rich and the Poor.” 
There were two methods of dealing with 
poverty. One was by state action. Shortly 


after Disraeli’s statement Karl Marx and 
William Engels had issued The Com- 
munist Manifesto announcing the class 
struggle, and proposing a socialist state 
under a dictatorship of the poor, the pro- 
letariat. Bismarck in Germany, alarmed 
by the growth of the Social-Democratic 
Party, passed measures for the protection 
of the poor in the socialized practice of 
medicine, of law, of insurance, of banking, 
of wages—in short, a program for a com- 
plete welfare state. Henry George in the 
United States proposed to bring classes 
together by the single tax on land values, 
since possession of land was the basis of 
aristocracy and wealth. His Progress and 
Poverty was a gospel to many. 

The other method of healing the wound 
in society was by individual action. In 
Russia Count Leo Tolstoy, called to Mos- 
cow by the years of bitter suffering of the 
people in the early eighteen eighties, de- 
clared that the way to help them was by 
ceasing to be an economic burden to them, 
and clearing to separate himself from 
them in breeding, food, manners, way of 
life. In England John Ruskin found that 
he could no longer take pleasure in art 
while he was conscious of the misery of 
the people about him, and began to use 
his magnificent prose in pleading for social 
justice. William Morris, who, like Ruskin, 
had made art his chief interest, declared 
that no worthy art could exist in a 
country haunted by the specter of pov- 
erty. Morris became a Marxist, and drew 
about him at his home in Hammersmith 
a group of young people for discussion, 
among whom were George Bernard Shaw, 
Herbert George Wells, Sidney and Bea- 
trice Webb, and others who later formed 
the Fabian Society. 

Among Ruskin’s pupils at Oxford was 
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a young man named Arnold Toynbee, who 
with some fellow students went to live 
in the poverty-stricken Whitechapel dis- 
trict of London. After his death a resi- 
dence for such social workers was estab- 
lished and named Toynbee Hall. Carried 
on under the direction of Canon Edward 
Barnett the enterprise attracted Jane 
Addams by the simplicity and directness 
of its attack on the division of society 
caused by poverty. Her classmate Ellen 
Gates Starr was interested in the views 
of William Morris, looking toward the 
revival of art through socialism. The two 
young women formed the plan of joint 
residence in Chicago to share both prac- 
tical and aesthetic values with the under- 
privileged. They rented a residence at 800 
South Halsted Street, in the old mansion 
of General Hull, then belonging to Miss 
Helen Culver, General Hull’s niece. 
Ultimately Miss Culver gave the mansion 
and surrounding land to Hull-House, 
which came to occupy the entire block 
from Polk Street to Gilpin Place, and 
housed some seventy people. 

This was, of course, far in the future. 
In 1889 they were only two ladies living 
quietly among neighbors in the teeming 
multitude of Chicago’s West Side. At once 
opportunities for neighborly service ap- 
peared. The poor are too often submerged, 
as if beneath a sea. They help each other, 
but blindly, ignorant even of the ways in 
which society is prepared to serve them. 
They need someone to direct, to defend, 
to console—someone whose voice will be 
heard and answered. Much of the pleasant 
reading in Miss Addams’ account in 
Twenty Years at Hull-House is about her 
first neighbors. One of her greatest gifts 
was her talent for association, sympathy 
and understanding. She used to tell with 
appreciation of a visit to Salt Lake City 
where the dean of the cathedral com- 
plained that Bishop Jones was going 
among doubtful characters—I.W.W.’s and 
social outcasts. “Perhaps he goes to them 
to do them good,” suggested Miss Addams. 
“Oh, no,” replied the dean, “he goes with 
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them because he likes them.” I think that 
nothing today would grieve Jane Addams 
more that the frequent charge of “guilt 
by association.” 

The organized activities of Hull-House 
included aesthetic interests—art, music, 
dancing, literature. The neighborhood at 
the time of the founding of Hull-House 
was largely Irish, German, Russian. There 
was a demand for lectures and readings, 
for which teachers at the University of 
Chicago and Northwestern were available. 
Population maps covering these early 
years show the changes by which Italians, 
Greeks, South-Slavs replaced the earlier 
settlers, and were themselves pressed by 
Negroes and Mexicans. Hull-House re- 
mained a center of toleration. It was with 
rueful humor that Miss Addams told of 
a meeting which she called to take action 
on the killing of a Negro by an Italian. 
A leader of the latter race excused the 
crime by reminding her: “But you know 
our people are becoming Americanized.” 

The Chicago to which Miss Addams and 
Miss Starr came in 1889 was American in 
its faults and its virtues. The labor move- 
ment was growing rapidly, and some of 
the most active leaders were anarchists. 
A strike a few years earlier at the 
McCormick Reaper Works had led to a 
clash with the police in which some 
workers were killed. A meeting held in 
Haymarket Square, at which moderating 
speeches were made, was broken up by 
the police. A bomb thrown by an un- 
known hand into the column of officers 
killed some ten including Inspector Bon- 
field. A wave of hysteria passed over the 
city in which all the known anarchist 
writers and speakers were arrested, and 
seven brought to trial as responsible for 
inciting the crime. The trial was con- 
ducted by Judge Joseph Gary, who 
boasted that he made law to fit the case 
as he went along. Four of the accused 
were hanged, one committed suicide, two 
had their sentences commuted to 
prisonment by Governor Oglesby. 

In 1892 John Peter Altgeld was elected 
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governor. He pardoned the two men in 
prison and in a special message denounced 
the execution as judicial murder. He was 
himself labelled an anarchist by Theodore 
Roosevelt. In his administration occurred 
the strike at Pullman which, under the 
direction of Eugene Debs and the A. R. U., 
extended to all the railroads. Against 
Governor Altgeld’s protest President 
Cleveland sent U. S. troops to Chicago 
who were encamped on the lake front, 
while the western sky was reddened by 
the flames of burning cars, fired, it is said, 
by the companies themselves to excite 
feeling against the strikers. During those 
troubled years MHull-House remained 
calmly true to the creed formulated by 
Jane Addams. “Justice between men or 
between nations can only be achieved 
through understanding and good will.” 
She was the friend of Governor Altgeld 
and spoke at his funeral though friends 
warned her that her action would ruin 
Hull-House. At a time when anarchists 
were shunned as lepers and pursued by 
the police of the “bomb-squad,” later the 
“red squad,” Jane Addams was attacked 
for entertaining Prince Kropotkin, an 
anarchist, it is true, but remote from any 
idea of violence. Later on she received 
Emma Goldman as a guest. When the 
I.W.W.s were railroaded to Leavenworth, 
during World War I, Hull-House directed 
the sending of their wives and children to 
Washington to ask President Harding for 
their pardon. 

In one historic event in labor history 
Hull-House had a decisive part. When 
Sidney Hillman was organizing the gar- 
ment workers to strike for the recognition 
of their union, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, Hull-House was a headquarters 
for citizens willing to go on the picket 
lines to help win the strike. Miss Starr 
was actually arrested. The appearance of 
this gentlewoman in court made a power- 
ful plea for social justice, and undoubtedly 
contributed to the honorable settlement 
by Hart, Shaffner and Marx—a settlement 
which extended to the entire industry 
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and furnished a then unique example of 
statesmanship in labor affairs. 

Another picture should be drawn of 
Chicago in these troubled years, in which 
leadership of generous citizens reminds 
one of the noble periods of Athens and 
Rome. The Art Institute was magnifi- 
cently developed by gifts. The Thomas 
orchestra was brought from New York. 
The Newberry and Crerar Libraries were 
founded. Above all, the great World’s-Fair 
was projected and carried through in 1893, 
leaving as its aftermath the Field Mu- 
seum. Among these triumphs Hull-House 
took its modest place. It was the first of 
a long series of social settlements. In 
Chicago the two universities, Chicago and 
Northwestern, founded settlements and 
Dr. Graham Taylor established the Chi- 
cago Commons. It became almost obliga- 
tory for a college anywhere to have such 
an institution as an outpost for social 
study and social work. Visitors from all 
over the world came thither as pilgrims 
of the Middle Age went to a shrine. This 
fame was most enjoyed by Miss Addams 
when a letter arrived from a foreign city, 
addressed to a recent immigrant only by 
“Hull-House, Chicago,” and fortunately 
found its mark. 

In these heroic years of Chicago women 
played a large part. A group of them 
headed by Mrs. J. J. Glessner insured the 
success of the symphony orchestra. They 
could be recognized in the front seats of 
the boxes at the Auditorium, while tired 
business men in the rear dozed through 
the classical programs of Bach, Beethoven 
and Brahms. Others adopted the hospitals 
—Mrs. Nancy Coleman at Passavant, 
Mrs. Kellogg Fairbank, at the Lying-in, 
Mrs. Ellen Henrotin at the one that bears 
her name. Mrs. Arthur Aldis was Presi- 
dent of the Visiting Nurses Association, 
which had its headquarters for the West 
Side at Hull-House. Among these capable 
and energetic women several were special 
friends of Miss Addams. Mrs. Louise 
DeKoven Bowen was president of the 
trustees of Hull-House and its treasurer. 
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She gave in addition to regular support 
the fine country estate at Waukegan for 
vacation relief for mothers and children. 
Mrs. Mary Wilmarth, was among the 
donors who made Hull-House possible. 
Miss Mary Smith was the most personal 
and intimate of Jane Addams’ friends. 
Her father, Charles Mather Smith, and 
Joseph Bowen were generous givers, and 
Julius Rosenwald, named the leading 
citizen of Chicago, should be remembered 
for his financial and personal aid. 

It is true that Miss Addams’ personality 
was a large element in this recognition, 
but as her initiative and energy discov- 
ered new opportunities for the usefulness 
of the settlement, other notable persons 
joined the residential staff, and frequently 
went forth to larger spheres of service. 
Miss Julia Lathrop became the first head 
of the Children’s Bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Labor at Washington, and was 
succeeded in this position by Miss Grace 
Abbott. Mrs. Florence Kelley was ap- 
pointed the first factory inspector in 
Illinois. Dr. Alice Hamilton, a specialist 
in industrial diseases, went to the faculty 
of the Harvard Medical School; Mrs. 
Gertrude Howe Britton became head of 
the Chicago Heart Association. Miss 
Frances Perkins became Secretary of 
Labor in Roosevelt’s cabinet. Miss Mary 
E. MacDowell went forth to found the 
University of Chicago Settlement. 

One of the prime needs of the neighbor- 
hood was an office to give assistance to 
immigrants, especially after laws govern- 
ing immigration and citizenship became 
complicated. The Immigrants Protective 
League was organized and given quarters 
in Hull-House, under the direction of Miss 
Shibsby, and later of Mrs. Kenneth Rich. 
The youthful life of the community ap- 
pealed to Jane Addams, whose book, The 
Spirit of Youth and the City Streets, is a 
classic. She worked with Mrs. Lucy M. 
Flower for the establishment of the Ju- 
venile Court of Chicago. The Juvenile 
Protective Association was organized 
having its office at Hull-House with Miss 
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Jessie Binford as the director. A music 
school early became important under the 
management of Miss Eleanor Smith, with 
Miss Agnes Pillsbury and Miss Alma 
Birmingham as teachers. The Art School 
was directed by Miss Enella Benedict. 
Drama was represented by the Hull- 
House Players under the management of 
Mrs. Laura Dainty Pelham, and by junior 
dramatic and dancing clubs under Miss 
Edith De Nancrede. One day Miss 
Addams, walking down Halsted Street, 
saw an old Lithuanian woman weaving, 
and at once thought of reviving and re- 
newing the arts and skills brought by the 
immigrants from their former homes. She 
created a Labor Museum at the House 
where they could work. When Mexicans 
moved into the vicinity, with a gift for 
making pottery, the Hull-House Kilns 
were set up, and a shop opened on the 
North Side for the disposal of Hull-House 
products. One of the values of individual 
effort in social work is to call attention to 
needs which municipal resources must 
fill. There were no public baths in Chicago 
until two were given to Hull-House by a 
friend. The first public playground for 
children was opened on land given to 
Hull-House. Hull-House opened classes 
for teaching foreigners English and citi- 
zenship. The development of night schools 
followed. 

The persons mentioned above were the 
regular staff of Hull-House. In addition 
others resided within its precincts for a 
number of years. Scientists from the 
Western Electric Company—Walter S. 
Gifford, later President of the A. T. and 
T., and Gerard Swope, later President of 
General Electric Company got a close 
view of the labor movement. Francis 
Hackett, then a reporter on the Chicago 
Post, later of the New Republic staff, 
George Hooker, Secretary of the City 
Club, Victor Yarros, editorial writer on 
the Daily News and his wife Rachel, 
indefatigable promoter of birth control 
clinics, were among the more picturesque 
figures. Visitors from abroad were notable 
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additions to the dining table. Among them 
came the Honorable Ramsay MacDonald, 
Lord Robert Cecil, Gertrude Stein, 
William T. Stead, and, oddly enough, Sir 
Oswald Mosely in the days of his social- 
ism. S. K. Ratchiff was a frequent guest. 
Altogether the social life of Hull-House 
afforded a rich feast of human values. 
And presiding over the amazing collection 
was Jane Addams, a fountain of sweet 
reasonableness, shedding sweetness and 
light on all controversy, reconciling differ- 
ences of opinion and harmonizing discords 
of temper. Her motto in private and pub- 
lic life might have been Milton’s fine line: 
“To make persuasion do the work of fear.” 

There is something like the fate of a 
Greek tragedy in the change that came 
over Jane Addams’ relations with her 
world. After being universally applauded 
for self-sacrifice (which she denied) and 
service to humanity (which she thought 
over-estimated) she was cast down from 
the pedestal that her countrymen had 
erected for her. The experience was a 
cruel one but it was necessary to bring 
out the strength of a character already 
manifested in tenderness and compassion. 

The first National Peace Conference in 
the United States was held in 1907. It 
was a distinguished gathering. Governor 
Charles E. Hughes, Elihu Root, President 
Eliot of Harvard, and Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia were present, as were 
Samuel Gompers and William Jennings 
Bryan. When the test came in 1917 Miss 
Addams and the last named alone stood 
firm. 

When the war broke out in Europe, 
Miss Addams joined the Women’s Peace 
Party and was elected chairman. She 
represented this party at an International 
Congress in The Hague, in April 1915, 
where the plan of continuous offers of 
mediation by neutrals was endorsed, and 
an International Committee of Women for 
Permanent Peace was organized with 
Miss Addams as chairman. As such she 
visited the chancelleries of European 
countries, receiving approval and en- 
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couragement—in words only. Impatient 
for action Madam Rosika Schwimmer en- 
listed the support of Henry Ford in 
chartering a peace ship, the Oskar II, to 
carry American pacifists to an Interna- 
tional conference at Stockholm, Sweden. 
Miss Addams approved this measure but 
was prevented from making the voyage 
by illness, the beginning of the persistent 
ill health that marked her remaining 
years. The mission of the Oskar II, might 
have been a dignified and effective inter- 
vention had Jane Addams been able to 
lead it; as it was it broke down in con- 
tradiction and confusion, and subjected 
pacifism to ridicule. Jane Addams was 
steadfastly opposed to the war. She gave 
her help to humanitarian efforts to reduce 
suffering especially by hunger. She ar- 
ranged for the conference projected at 
the Hague in 1915, and it was duly held 
at Zurich in May, 1919. Its chief result 
was the organization of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Free- 
dom of which Miss Addams became 
president. She was sent from Zurich to 
Paris to present the recommendations of 
the conference for a just and honest peace, 
but the statesmen were already committed 
to the abortion known as the Treaty of 
Versailles. She and Dr. Alice Hamilton, 
however, went to Germany, and reported 
on the conditions of hunger enforced by 
the allied blockade. 

During this time Jane Addams was 
increasingly the object of attack by 
patrioteers. She was condemned by posts 
of the American Legion, by the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. These at- 
tacks did not frighten her. When she was 
expelled by the latter organization, of 
which she had been elected an honorary 
member, she merely said, “I thought I 
was elected for life but it seems it was 
only for good behavior.” The statesman- 
ship of the time, anticipating Dies and 
McCarthy, amused itself by drawing up 
lists of “subversives.” Such a list eman- 
ated from a certain Senator Lusk of the 
New York legislature, and another, 
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known as the Overman list, from the 
United States Senator of that name. These 
were discountenanced by President Wil- 
son and Secretary of War Baker. What 
caused deep pain and anxiety to Miss 
Addams was the attitude of old friends 
and supporters of Hull-House. Fortu- 
nately most of them remained true in 
spite of their disapproval. 

The Women’s International League 
continued to be a major concern in Jane 
Addams’ life. She attended the conven- 
tions when possible, and took special 
interest in the meeting in 1924 in Wash- 
ington. Previously in various European 
capitals the League had been received 
with courtesy and distinction: it naturally 
gave her pain to read of threats that the 
D. A. R. would cause disturbance. It was 
planned to bring the delegates to Chicago 
after the Washington meeting, and dire 
threats were heard as to what the D. A. R. 
local stalwarts would do in Pittsburgh, 
and in Indianapolis. When the delegates 
arrived they were appalled at the news- 
paper outcry. Miss Addams never showed 
her skill and tact to better advantage. She 
began her introductory address with the 
words: “I beg of you not to take this 
situation too seriously. The American 
delegation does not, for it knows how 
easily newspaper attacks are manufac- 
tured and how ephemeral is the conse- 
quence of such attacks.” She went on to 
remind the delegates of the placards 
posted by Horatio Bottomley during the 
war: “To the tower with Ramsay Mac- 
Donald,” while at the present moment 
MacDonald was Prime Minister and 
Bottomley was in jail. 

The last ten years of Jane Addams’ life 
saw another dramatic reversal. The years 
immediately after 1925 were years of 
growing confidence in peace, culminating 
in the Briand-Kellogg pact in 1928. Ideal- 
istic though it was, without implementa- 
tion or “teeth,” nevertheless realists were 
forced by public opinion to sign, even 
with tongue in cheek. The League of 
Nations continued to function; Germany 
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and Russia became members. Legislation 
was passed in Congress, designed, it is 
true, to keep us out of the last war rather 
than the next, but an evidence of popular 
feeling. For Jane Addams herself there 
was a magnificent return to public favor. 
Her award of the Nobel Peace prize for 
1931 was generally applauded, and its 
division with Nicholas Murray Butler 
was regarded as ironical in view of the 
fact that as Chairman of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace he 
had offered its resources to the govern- 
ment for the prosecution of the war. In 
the polls of these years conducted by 
various magazines Jane Addams _ was 
invariably pronounced the greatest of 
American women. For her seventy-fifth 
birthday she was given a banquet in 
Washington at which Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Dr. Hamilton, Gerard Swope, Sidney 
Hillman and Oswald Garrison Villard 
spoke in her praise. After the luncheon 
a series of addresses by radio were heard 
around the world—Lord Robert Cecil and 
Arthur Henderson from London, Prince 
Tokugawa from Tokyo, Krupskaya from 
Moscow, Paul Boncour from Paris,— 
introduced by their several ambassadors 
at a great assembly in McPherson Square. 
Of all the eloquent tributes the finest was 
that of Harold J. Ickes, her friend of 
early Chicago struggles, who gave a 
character sketch which defines the highest 
type of American. 

“Jane Addams has dared to believe that the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution 
of the United States were written in good faith 
and that the rights declared in them are rights 
that are available to the humblest of our citizens. 
She is the truest American that I have ever 
known, and there has been none braver... . 
Parents who want to develop the finest in their 
children will bring them up in the Jane Addams 
tradition and those so reared will be the best 
citizens of the generation—steadfast, neighborly, 
serene and simple, crusaders in the never-ending 
fight for a finer and better social order that will 
be firmly grounded upon justice and the deter- 
mination that others shall not be denied an 
opportunity equal to ours to enjoy the same 
fullness and richness of the American way of 
life that we demand for ourselves.” 








Evolutionary Shought in _Siiiliiea! 


By M. F. ASHLEY MONTAGU 


HE DARWINIAN THEORY of evolution 

| has undoubtedly been the most per- 

vasively influential idea of the 19th 

and 20th centuries. In the present volume, 

which represents one in a series of the 

Princeton Program of Study in American 

Civilization, eleven contributors set out 

to explore the influences of that theory 

upon the world of ideas, mostly with 
especial reference to America. 


The first two papers are by philoso- 
phers. Robert Scoon, Professor of Phil- 
osophy at Princeton University writes on 
“The Rise and Impact of Evolutionary 
Ideas.” Here Professor Scoon interest- 
ingly traces the history of ideas of devel- 
opment, growth, and progress, ideas 
which are inextricably bound up with 
the idea of evolution. Once more we per- 
ceive how impossible the idea of evolu- 
tion was to people who prejudged the 
evidence in the prejudice of the fixity of 
species. Until the attitude of dispassionate 
patient investigation of the facts was 
established, there could be no theory of 
evolution. It took two hundred years to 
collect these facts, and even today the 
misinterpretations of the creators of the 
theory of evolution have not yet quite 
been freed of the pre,udices responsible 
for them. 


The evolutionary ethics which has been 
based on the struggle-for-survival con- 
ception of evolution is still with us; the 
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idea that man is “nothing but” an animal, 
and that mental and moral phenomena 
may be “reduced to” organic factors, are 
still with us. The “nothing but” reduc- 
tionist fallacy is briefly dealt with by 
Professor Scoon. It could have been 
wished that both he and Professor North- 
rup, who writes on “Evolution in its Re- 
lation to the Philosophy of Nature and 
the Philosophy of Culture,” had dealt 
with this more fully. Professor Northrup 
touches tangentially upon the subject in 
his important contribution. He points out 
that the Darwinian Anglo-American and 
the Hegelian Germanic-Russian concepts 
of evolution are radically different. He 
shows that the ideological conflicts be- 
tween the Anglo-American democracies 
and the communistic Russians cannot be 
understood unless the “gradualism” of 
the one as compared with the “revolu- 
tionary change” of the other is understood. 


From Hegel to Fichte the idea of revo- 
lutionary change is traced to Marx, while 
the philosophy of science established for 
nature by Descartes, Newton, and Locke 
applied to animals and man is shown to 
lead to Darwinism. An analysis of the 
three major traditions of evolutionary 
thought, the Aristotelian, the Hegelian, 
and the Darwinian, discloses that all three 
conceptions of evolution assume the char- 
acter of evolutionary change to be the 
same in nature as it is in culture. Profes- 
sor Northrup points out that there is no 
a priori reason why this should be so, 
and unequivocally demonstrates that this 
is, in fact, not the case. The Aristotelian 
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conception of evolution as teleological 
process in time directed toward one and 
only one absolutely predetermined goal, 
was rejected by Darwin’s mutability of 
organic forms. The Kant-Fichte-Hegel 
notion of “opposition,” in the sense, ac- 
cording to them, that morality is mean- 
ingless without opposition, was identified 
with nature, and Professor Northrup 
brilliantly criticises this conception, and 
shows how tremendous and unfortunate 
a role it has played in the world—the 
difference between gradualism and revo- 
lutionism: the difference between revolu- 
tions which are made in the minds of men 
and those which are made upon their 
bodies. 


In the third contribution Professor 
Theodosius Dobzhansky of Columbia 
University discusses “The Genetic Nature 
of Differences Among Men.” This repre- 
sents one of the best accounts of the 
origin and nature of such differences in 
man to be found anywhere in the liter- 
ature. Here is set out not only what we 
know, but the methods are indicated of 
discovering what we could know con- 
cerning the nature of the variety of man. 
Professor Dobzhansky emphasizes the 
necessity of research into the meaning of 
the adaptive value of the various traits 
which characterize man. His discussion 
of the mechanism of human evolution is 
admirably clear, and his obiter dicta on 
hybridization or race mixture in man will 
afford little comfort to the racists. In his 
discussion of the inheritance of psychic 
traits and the evolutionary pattern of 
mankind Professor Dobzhansky sets out 
ideas which represent the most advanced 
thinking of the day. As the author shows, 
genetically determined educability is a 
species character of man, the replacement 
of biological heredity by social heredity. 


Professor Robert E. L. Faris of the 
University of Washington considers the 
relation between “Evolution and Sociol- 
ogy.” This resolves itself to an examin- 
ation of the development of Social Dar- 
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winism and a critique of that misguided 
notion. As Professor Faris points out, 
“The process of cooperation has always 
been necessary for survival, and it has 
been as fundamental a process in human 
evolution as has competition.” He traces 
the influence of the idea of evolution upon 
the social sciences, and the idea of pro- 
gress. For those who regret the loss from 
sociology of the biological conception of 
social evolution, and who desire a term 
for the account, “not of the stages 
through which all societies must pass but 
of the particular way in which civilization 
did develop, there is available the tra- 
ditional and respectable word, ‘history’ ” 


In “The Impact of the Idea of Evolution 
on the American and Political Constitu- 
tional Tradition,” Professor E. S. Corwin 
of Princeton University considers the 
four forms of evolutionism in their impact 
upon American political doctrines, (1) 
the Spencerian, (2) the Darwinian, (3) 
the pragmatic or instrumental, and (4) 
the Marxian “class struggle.” 


Professor Corwin is most illuminating 
on the manner in which Spencerian evo- 
lutionism affected both law and the inter- 
pretation of the constitution, on the way 
in which Darwinism was transmuted into 
a doctrine of social reform—by adapting 
the environment to the creature—the 
mind as an instrument for social planning 
(James, Dewey), and Marx’s revolution- 
ism, which later derived support from 
the biological conception of mutation. 
Constitutionally, “liberty” has been sup- 
planted by “equality,” survival of the 
fittest has given way to the right of all to 
survive in comfort so far as this can be 
contrived by governmental action. 


In “Evolutionism in American Eco- 
nomics, 1800-1946,” Professor Joseph J. 
Spengler of Duke University has written 
a most important analysis of the develop- 
ment of evolutionary ideas in American 
economics. His analysis is historical and 
represents a fundamental contribution to 
the subject with which it deals. Professor 
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Spengler shows that quite a number of 
American economists had developed evo- 
lutionary ideas before the advent of Dar- 
win and Spencer, and after indicating the 
origins of such ideas, proceeds to show 
how the writings of these two scientists 
made their way into the minds of Amer- 
ican economists, and how gradually the 
evolution of evolution helped to produce 
modifications in economic theory, from 
the pellet theory of interhuman relations 
to the notions of field and process. Eco- 
nomics is a science of human behavior, 
and for that reason it is vitally necessary 
that it shall be based on an accurate un- 
derstanding of human nature and the na- 
ture of human welfare. It is interesting to 
follow in Professor Spengler’s pages the 
developing recognition of this view. “To- 
day,” he concludes his notable study, “the 
direct and indirect effects of evolutionism 
—Darwinian, Spencerian, historical, and 
cultural—are so much a part of our eco- 
nomic thought ways that we are no longer 
aware of their existence. Could ideological 
triumph be greater?” 


In “The Influence of Evolutionary 
Theory Upon American Psychological 
Thought,” Professor Edwin G. Boring of 
Harvard University provides a history of 
the rise and development of American 
psychology in terms of the spirit of the 
frontier. America has desired, and had, 
a shirt-sleeve psychology free of the sub- 
tleties of metaphysics and from the mys- 
tery of inner experience. Professor Boring 
believes that James’s appeal to use as an 
explanation of psychological functions, 
Dewey’s contribution, and pragmatism, 
are direct outcomes of evolutionary dis- 
cussion. He traces the influence of Dar- 
winism upon James, Dewey, Baldwin, 
Hall, and others. Animal psychology and 
comparative psychology were practically 
the direct offspring of evolutionary 
theory. So is the nature-nurture problem. 


The influence of evolutionary discus- 
sion upon American literature is inter- 
estingly examined by Malcolm Cowley 
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in his essay “Naturalism in American 
Literature.” Here we see the influence of 
the “Nature, red in tooth and claw” Social 
Darwinists. And yet, as a whole, the 
writers of the naturalistic school were 
tender-minded. They believed in their 
hearts “that nature should be kind, that 
virtue should be rewarded on earth, that 
men should control their own destinies.” 
More than other writers, they were 
wounded by ugliness and injustice, but 
they would not close their eyes to either. 
Cowley actually points out that in lit- 
erary naturalism there is a tendency to 
explain the complex in terms of the 
simple: society in terms of self, man in 
terms of his animal inheritance, and the 
organic in terms of the inorganic. This is, 
of course, the reductionist or “nothing 
but” fallacy once more. 


Professor Donald Drew Egbert of 
Princeton University begins his essay 
“The Idea of Organic Expression and 
American Architecture” by saying that 
“Although there has been relatively little 
conscious connection between the arts of 
design and theories of evolution, indi- 
rectly such theories have had consider- 
able influence on art.” He also points out 
that the history of art is an excellent 
medium for demonstrating the fact that 
scientific doctrines were long in the air 
before Darwin. Because architecture is 
the art most directly affected by changes 
in the physical or social environment it 
most clearly reflects the general point of 
view which lies behind the chief theories 
of evolution. For the sake of conciseness 
Professor Egbert dismisses organic ex- 
pression in recent American architecture 
with special reference to three architects, 
Louis Sullivan, Frank Lloyd Wright, and 
Walter Gropius. 


Sullivan’s dictum, for example, that 
form follows function, that environmental 
conditions should determine structure 
and design resulted, at least in part, from 
the direct influence of theories of evolu- 
tion on his philosophy of architecture. 
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Wright went even further and consciously 
emphasized form to match (if not—in the 
opinion of the present writer—to harmo- 
nize) form with environment, the hori- 
zontal composition of the Robie House in 
Chicago (1909) allegedly expressing the 
flatness of the Middle Western site, is an 
expression of these ideas. In this sense 
this form of architecture is naturalistic. 
Wright intensely dislikes what he calls 
the “empty pretentious shapes of the 
Renaissance,” its formalism, abstraction- 
ism, and traditional method. 


As Professor Egbert shows, “the idea 
of organic expression usually reflects, not 
a theocentric or humanistic philosophy, 
but a naturalistic one which, always ex- 
isting in some degree, has been especially 
dominant since the eighteenth century.” 
It is also clear that naturalism in archi- 
tecture is both a limited and a limiting 
constraint which suffers from the reduc- 
tionist fallacy. It is significant that 
Wright’s architecture made its first ap- 
peal to the Germans, for it is a kind of 
social Darwinism in architecture. 


The extremely interesting thing about 
these architects is that they are all emi- 
nently humane men with the welfare of 
mankind in the forefront of their minds; 
yet in this writer’s opinion, both their 
theory and their products are mechanical 
and not humane—and this largely be- 
cause of their addiction to naturalism. 


Professor William Fletcher Quillian Jr. 
of Ohio Wesleyan University in his essay 
“Evolution and Moral Theory in Amer- 
ica,” considers the influence of evolution- 
ary theory upon ethical thought. He dis- 
cusses naturalistic ethics, which again 
involves the reductionist fallacy, and 
quotes some of the more extreme natur- 
alists, a valuable procedure since it serves 
to bring out into high relief the faults 
which are inherent in all naturalistic or 
evolutionary systems of ethics. After con- 
sidering the views of a number of writers 
on evolution and ethics who exerted an 
appreciable influence upon American 
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ethical thought, Professor Quillian dis- 
cusses the reductionist and emergent 
theories of evolution. While the emergent 
evolutionary view of ethics is far superior 
to the reductionist view, Professor Quil- 
lian points out that the idea of emergence 
does not touch the deep metaphysical 
problems of ethics. What, however, Pro- 
fessor Quillian seems to miss is the point 
that no metaphysical problem of ethics 
can ever be solved apart from its viable 
relation to the basic nature of man as well 
as to his derived or second nature. 

In the concluding chapter of this fasci- 
nating book the editor, Professor Stow 
Persons, in a chapter entitled “Evolution 
and Theology in America” discusses the 
impact of evolutionary theory upon theol- 
ogy in America. Professor Persons inter- 
estingly shows how the conception of a 
transcendent deity developed into the 
conception of an immanent deity with 
the advent of the new conception of 
emergence. A valuable discussion of ra- 
tionalistic theology based upon the evolu- 
tionary emergence of a divine plan as 
elaborated by Francis Ellingwood Abbott, 
and the failure of this to establish itself, 
leads to a discussion of the evolutionary 
theism of Spencer’s disciple, Minot J. 
Savage. Savage’s The Religion of Evolu- 
tion (1876) was widely read in its day 
and enthusiastically embraced the theory 
of cosmic evolution. William James’ psy- 
chological approach to religion turned out 
to be a vigorous attack on the rationalist 
or intellectualist approach to religious 
problems and a defence of the value of 
conversion. The romantic evolutionary 
school held that intuitive feeling should 
take precedence over external authority 
and even reason. Professor Joseph Le 
Conte’s brilliant solution of the evolution- 
ary problem for religious thought is ably 
discussed by Professor Persons and would 
well merit re-discussion. The romantic 
theism of Francis Howe Johnson is finally 
considered, but it need not detain us here. 

The effect of evolutionary theory upon 
American Protestant Christianity was to 
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produce (1), “an abandonment of the old 
literal anthropomorphic dualism in favor 
of a belief in the immanence of God and 
of the emergence of the divine plan in 
the natural order;” (2) “an abandonment 
of the Bible not only as the authentic 
record of revelation, but even as a pri- 
mary textbook of religious truth, apart 
from its importance as a source of knowl- 
edge of the life of Jesus; (3) the “em- 
phasis upon this world as the center of 
being;” and (4) “the abandonment of the 
old Christian economy of salvation... 
in favor of a more charitable universalist 
economy of abundance which promised 
room at God’s banquet table for all who 
would work for the privilege.” 
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The general effect of evolutionary 
thought upon American belief and prac- 
tice has been much the same as it has 
been elsewhere in the world—pretty 
mixed. The greatest benefits have accrued 
to the biological sciences—the most dam- 
aging effects of the evolutionary theory 
have been upon social life, upon man’s 
view of his relation to other men, in the 
form of Social Darwinism. But the pres- 
ent volume is concerned with recording 
and analysing the effects, not with judg- 
ing whether they have been good or bad, 
and as such an historical analysis this 
book may be most highly recommended, 
for what its contributors say, and for 
what it says as a whole. 


FOR ONE UNBORN AT WARSAW 


By JUDITH CUTLER 


Dream of an embryo long unfulfilled, 


Amorphous image of a haunted face, 


Voice of a childhood prematurely stilled, 


Vague, unborn shadow light cannot erase, 


Your ghetto is yet darker and more cruel 


Than hers, who, long before you were not born, 


Dreamed of a child who would not guess that fuel 


Could kindle ovens where the living mourn. 


Mute throbbing of a heart that never beat, 


Quiet pulsations from the unformed brain, 


Yours is the prison, and the last defeat; 


The hands too young and small to loose the chain. 
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Dizzy: The Life and Personality of 
Benjamin Disraeli, by Hesketh Pearson. 
Harper & Brothers. N. Y. 310 pp. $4.00. 


A sketch of Disraeli by Israel Zangwill 
in Dreamers of the Ghetto remains in my 
memory as the most interesting analysis 
of the only Jew to attain the highest 
honor in English political life. An enig- 
matic character, Disraeli, a man whose 
contradictions lay him forever open to 
the charge of duplicity, of political ex- 
pediency, and of lack of fundamental in- 
tegrity. Mr. Pearson’s book is too simple 
to resolve these contradictions. An ad- 
mirer of Disraeli, he is convinced of his 
sincerity and his consistency. It is a little 
hard to go all the way with him in this 
judgment of a man whose whole life from 
his passionate youth to his cynical old- 
age was dominated by an all-consuming 
ambition. 


His courage and tenacity in the face of 
tremendous obstacles must excite admir- 
ation. He, a member of an alien race and 
blessed with no great distinction of birth 
or wealth, became the leader of the con- 
servative party of the House of Commons, 
a party composed of English landholders, 
chiefly followers of tradition, and wor- 
shippers of family and long established 
custom. Disraeli gave them leadership, 
supplied the brains they so sorely lacked, 
and was essential to them. Yet though 
they followed they never wholly trusted 
him. 

A case can be made for Disraeli’s choice 
of parties other than mere expediency. 
He was hostile to the rising manufac- 
turers and the power of the newly rich 
who were seeking to unseat the landed 
interests, the traditional leaders of Parli- 
ament. In his novels Disraeli expounds 
his advocacy of a union of the workers 
and the aristocrats in opposition to the 
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commercial classes. Disraeli was by tem- 
perament an aristocrat, an admirer of 
family and tradition, and thought the old 
feudal way of life admirable. He aspired 
to and became a part of that life, a noble- 
man with a landed estate. 

His life is a success story of the first 
order, superficially at least. He attained 
every evidence of worldly success and 
then, at the last, in his retirement with 
all his glittering honors, was a disap- 
pointed and unhappy man possibly—be- 
cause he was then out of power and to 
exercise: power had been the consuming 
ambition of a long life. 

To attain his ambition he had played 
upon the vanity of Queen Victoria. It is 
impossible to believe him wholly sincere 
in the fulsome flattery which he lavished 
upon his sovereign, not in words alone, 
for he made her Empress of India, his 
Faerie Queene, and he made England the 
strongest power in Europe. He was the 
leader of English Imperialism and his 
clever acquisition of the Suez Canal is 
an oft-repeated story. In the long light of 
history will his part in English Imperial 
history and his purchase of the Canal 
redound to his or England’s credit? The 
Canal today is one of the trouble spots of 
the world and England in the eyes of the 
“lesser breeds without the law” has yet 
to repay the wrongs done to their fathers. 
Disraeli’s is a discredited cause in the 
subsequent light of world wars and revolt- 
ing subject peoples. 

Disraeli’s novels will probably be long 
read by students as social documents, for 
in them, thinly disguised, may be read 
much political history as seen through 
Disraeli’s eyes. They are odd productions, 
a mixture of the realism and shrewdness 
which are one strand of Disraeli’s char- 
acter together with his love of opulence, 
tawdry display, aristocracy, and great 
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wealth. Earls, dukes, emperors, interna- 
tional financiers, and opera stars abound. 
Untitled commoners are destined to in- 
herit titles or become prime ministers. It 
is a glamorous world of wish fulfilment 
in which Disraeli’s imagination revels. 
Yet there are many shrewd observations 
and quotable aphorisms which stand out 
from the stilted pages of dialogue and the 
bad characterization—even passages in 
which characters come momentarily alive 
and talk like human beings. 

What was Disraeli really? A schizoid 
personality who was shrewd enough to 
exploit his theatricalism for practical 
ends? What did he believe in? What was 
his religion? A passage from his novel 
Endymion gives an answer of a sort: 

“Sensible men are all of the same re- 
ligion.” “And pray what is that?” “Sen- 
sible men never tell.” 

Cart H. GrRABo 





Civil Liberties Under Attack, by Henry 
Steele Commager, Robert K. Carr, Zech- 
ariah Chafee, Jr., Walter Gellhorn, Curtis 
Bok and James P. Baxter, III. Edited by 
Clair Wilcox, Philadelphia. University of 
Pennsylvania Press. 155 pp. $3.50. 


As it becomes increasingly evident that 
the United States Supreme Court is no 
longer the great liberalizing force that it 
was during the height of the New Deal, 
a book like the present one shines forth 
as an heroic act of faith, rather than as 
a mirror of present-day realities. Only 
Justices Black and Douglas of the today’s 
court can follow all that the distinguished 
authors of this superb little book have 
to say. 

Henry Steele Commager is one of the 
historians who has been most concerned 
with the American mind, spirit, and her- 
itage. Robert K. Carr was the executive 
secretary of the much heralded Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Civil Rights. The 
name Zechariah Chafee, Jr. is synony- 
mous with the fight for freedom of ex- 
pression. Walter Gellhorn has long been 
concerned with preserving both individ- 
ual integrity and national security. James 
P. Baxter, III, is president of one of the 
respected and historical smaller institu- 
tions of learning, Williams College. Curtis 
Bok is a presiding judge. These men, four 
of them connected with the legal profes- 
sion, have collaborated in the writing of 
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this eloquent confession of faith in free- 
dom, despite the crises of our Cold War 
age. Commager deals with “The Prag- 
matic Necessity for Freedom;” Carr with 
“Progress in Civil Rights;” Chafee with 
“Investigations of Radicalism and Laws 
Against Subversion;” Gellhorn with “Se- 
curity, Secrecy and the Advancement of 
Science;” Bok with “Censorship and the 
Arts;” and Baxter with “Freedom in Ed- 
ucation.” Mr. Wilcox sets the stage in a 
cogent Foreword, in which he says: 

Freedom grows in strength through exercise. 
If we are to preserve it, we must make use of it. 
We must make our voices heard whenever and 
wherever it is assailed. In our day, again, the 
time has come when those who love liberty 
must speak out. 

Commager strikes the same note at the 
very beginning of his essay, in words 
which should be underscored: 

Freedom of speech and of the press—that is, 
freedom of inquiry, criticism, and dissent—are 
guaranteed in State and Federal Constitutions 
now over a century and a half old. It is a sober- 
ing fact, however, that each generation has to 
vindicate these freedoms anew, and for itself. 
Yet this is not wholly a misfortune; one might 
almost see in it Providential wisdom. For there 
are risks in taking things for granted, risks not 
only of failure to appreciate them but of failure 
to understand them. Freedoms vindicated anew 
are more precious than those achieved without 
effort, and only those required to justify free- 
dom can fully understand it. 


Carr considers the five fallacies that 
mark the arguments of those who are 
opposed to moving in the direction recom- 
mended by the famous Civil Rights Com- 
mittee. The first of these is that we cannot 
improve the condition of civil rights by 
passing laws; that what is required is 
private voluntary action. The second fal- 
lacy is that we are making sufficient 
progress without law. The third fallacy is 
that if there must be governmental action, 
it should be only on the state and local 
levels. The fourth fallacy is that Negroes 
prefer segregation. The fifth fallacy is that 
we must not move too fast. These are all 
familiar arguments, which readily fall 
under Carr’s careful analysis. 


The thesis of Chafee’s essay is set forth 
in his opening words: 

Some cynic said after the First World War 
that it did not teach us to love our enemies, but 
at least it taught us to hate our allies. The 
Second World War has taught us to hate each 
other. Never in our lifetimes have American 
citizens spewed such virulence against American 
citizens or shown such terror-stricken eagerness 
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to shelter themselves behind novel barricades 
from the oft-heralded wickedness of their own 
fellow-countryman. 


Chafee, like his associates in this stir- 
ring venture, recognizes that there are 
real dangers lurking around us, stemming 
from the totalitarian world, and he pro- 
poses means to cope with them; but he 
concludes: 


The real enemies of mankind are not in some 
special region of earth but in the conditions all 
men face—famine, disease, ignorance, injustice, 
greed, cruelty, abuse of power, and mental un- 
balance. The dark places of the mind are nearer 
than we think. Hitler and his associates are only 
one example of this. There is the terrifying 
danger that political and social organization and 
human understanding cannot develop fast enough 
to cope with the advance of science and invention. 


Gellhorn poses his problem in these 
words: 


The tradition of scientists has been publica- 
tion. The achievements of one, reported by word 
or by writing, have been the foundation bricks 
used by another in the never-ending building 
up of understanding. .. . 

Today, in large sections of science, it is no 
longer possible to discharge that great debt in 
the traditional way. By law and by military 
regulation scientists are forbidden to communi- 
cate their findings, nor may they discuss their 
perplexities with others who could perhaps aid 
in overcoming them. The purpose is obvious. 
We wish not to equip potential enemies with 
insights that could lead to weapons that might 
be turned against us. And so we restrain the 
circulation of scientific intelligence that might 
further researches elsewhere. 


Then he says: 

Fear is an immobilizer, not a stimulator. Fear 
is a destroyer, not a builder. If we wholly suc- 
cumb to its promptings, we shall defeat our hope 
for solid achievement, for firm foundations in 
a long-continuing crisis. 


Censorship used to involve questions of 
morality or taste and centered around 
sex, Judge Bok points out; but now it is 
concerned largely with social ideologies 
and politics. Judge Bok asks more ques- 
tions than he answers and he is less sure 
of himself than some of his associates; but 
there is real wisdom in much that he has 
to say, such as: 

Deserving liberty is a very difficult business, 
merely having it is easy and comfortable. One 
of its main tenets is that we live without fear; 
when we can do that we will have begun to be 
free men. 


It must not be assumed that the writers 
are content with blazing generalities. All 
of them are as concrete and specific as 
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one would wish. Some of the most helpful 
material in the book is purely factual, as 
in President Baxter’s concluding chapter. 
He is convinced that good Communists 
cannot be good scholars and that there- 
fore they have no place on the faculty of 
any school. But he, like the others, de- 
plores our methods and means of meeting 
the totalitarian menace. He, like the 
others, believes that “The best revenge on 
your enemy is not to be like him.” 


ELMER GERTZ 





The Great Madness, by Avigdor Ha- 
meiri. Translated from Hebrew by Jacob 
Freedman. Vantage Press. 243 pp. $3.50. 


This novel, written originally in He- 
brew by one of the leading Hebrew poets 
and novelists, has long held the reputa- 
tion of being one of the most realistic and 
finest modern novels written in that lang- 
uage. A harsh narrative, far more auto- 
biographical than fictional, The Great 
Madness (better known in literature as 
Hashigaon Hagadol), is the story of a 
Hungarian Jewish intellectual caught in 
the chaos and cruelty of World War I. 
Hameiri, writing obviously about his own 
experiences as a soldier, attempts to show 
the futility, the vulgarity, the terror, and 
the misery of war. While his writing is 
too shrill and too stylized, much of his 
intent comes through. This is a terrible 
story. The whims of war sweep over and 
touch all the victims captured in its net. 
It is all “madness.” 


But, alas, the world has seen much 
harsher things since 1914. What was 
shocking still in the 1930’s (this book first 
appeared in Hebrew in 1930), scarcely 
raises an eyebrow today, to the genera- 
tion which has survived Hitler and has 
experienced atom bombings, cold and hot 
wars and the murder of millions of inno- 
cent human beings in furnaces tended by 
so-called other human beings. What made 
Hameiri so shrill would leave him speech- 
less today. The fault is not his. History 
has overwhelmed him—as it has all of us. 


The intellectual in this story is humili- 
ated that he is ordered to strip for a 
physical examination once he is in the 
army. He is indignant that even he, a 
writer and a poet, tries to ingratiate him- 
self into the graces of officers for whom, 
in civilian life, he would have nothing but 
contempt. He is discouraged by the Jew- 
baiting and Jew-hating in the Hungarian 
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army. He is upset that the women in 
Budapest are unfaithful to their men at 
the front. He is shocked at the steady 
stream of vulgarity slipping from the lips 
of the soldiers and is amused at the con- 
stant praying done by men at the front. 
Within the framework of his story, his 
reactions hold up. But everything is so 
tepid to the 1952 reader! The “great mad- 
ness” of 1914 is a minor nightmare to 
those who have survived the greater mad- 
ness of the 1940’s. 


In an attempt at satire, Hameiri is less 
successful than he is in depicting the ten- 
sion of the men at the front. His rapid 
promotions, on the basis of a “patriotic” 
poem he had written in a soldier competi- 
tion; his constant, and unbelievable ex- 
perience in finding that many of the sol- 
diers—on the surface good Christians— 
are really apostate Jews, becomes funny 
—for if you are to believe the writer, the 
generals, the colonels, the corporals, the 
privates who constantly murmur the 
Christian phrases are, more often than 
not, Jews in disguise or apostate Jews. 
The sentimentality shown toward the 
harlots also becomes a trifle tiring. And 
the writing, with its straining for effect, 
its posturing, its preaching are dated and 
exude the odor of the distant past. 

Rabbi Freedman, who translated the 
book with competence, assuredly felt that 
in working on this labor of love, he was 
offering the world an authentic Hebrew 
masterpiece. No doubt there are fine pas- 
sages in The Great Madness (a scene con- 
cerning a demented Jewess waiting for 
her Cossack lover; an apostate Jew ex- 
ecuted for desertion), but it is a book 
which, in retrospect, deserved to remain 
in the files of the past. Terrible though its 
material seemed to its author, it has been 
made trivial by history which, in our own 
era, has given us a more insane world 
than anyone could have conceived twenty 
years ago. Avigdor Hameiri, like all of 
us, could never have imagined the history 
of our own time. And that’s why The 
Great Madness shrivels rather than grows 
in stature and in meaning. 


Harowtp U. RIBALow 





Lincoln and His Generals, by T. Harry 
Williams. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 
363 pp. $4.00. 


The object which Mr. Williams had in 
mind when he wrote this book was to 
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show that Lincoln was a better strategist 
than any of his generals; that he directed 
the war throughout; and that he never 
lost sight of the over-all goal, which was 
the destruction of the Confederate armies. 


In his foreword Williams disclaims any 
intention of writing another military his- 
tory of the Civil War. To what extent he 
has lived up to this promise is debatable. 
It should have been apparent that it 
would be impossible to picture Lincoln 
as the military brain of the North without 
rewriting the war, and that is what Wil- 
liams has done, in spite of his assurances 
to the contrary. As a narrator, he con- 
nects the campaigns in widely separated 
regions with remarkable skill; but of new 
material this reviewer has found very 
little, if anything. One also wonders if 
the author’s claim is justified that Lin- 
coln’s role as a commander is as unex- 
plored as one is led to believe from his 
introduction. 

Williams writes fluently and honestly. 
He admits readily that Lincoln made 
many mistakes but, like all others who 
set out to prove a thesis, he not only pulls 
his punches when they might hurt, but 
inflates commonplace remarks of his hero 
into pearls of wisdom so as to brighten 
the lights. To illustrate: after Thomas had 
beaten Hood at Nashville, the President, 
“always the complete strategist,” as Wil- 
liams puts it, wired to his general, “You 
made a magnificent beginning; a grand 
consummation is within your easy reach. 
Do not let it slip.” I have heard similar 
advice, in more common terms, freely 
offered to prize fighters who have their 
opponents on the ropes. And the sentence 
in a letter to McClellan, “that the com- 
mander-in-chief may order what he 
pleases,” demonstrates that Lincoln had 
curious ideas about the rights of a mili- 
tary commander. Yet Williams finds no 
ground for adverse comments. 


That Lincoln messed up the Valley 
campaign, which he and Stanton alone 
directed, Williams concedes, but he 
brings forth all kinds of excuses, most of 
which rest on ifs. What right has Williams 
to state that, while McClellan might have 
taken Richmond, “it can also be assumed, 
with as much evidence, that McClellan 
would have sat down ... ?” Is this un- 
biased history? Is it history at all? 

One of the author’s weakest points is 
his inclination to state with supreme con- 
fidence the motives of the actors in the 
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great war drama. How can anyone make 
the positive statement that Lincoln “had 
no real fears that Washington would fall,” 
after quoting him as saying that if he 
were Beauregard he would take it? Or 
that the President did not intend to have 
his War Order No. 1 taken seriously? If 
Williams has read Lincoln’s innermost 
mind, he has done something none of his 
contemporaries was able to accomplish. 

Lincoln and His Generals is by no 
means a cheap rehash book, nor is it an 
outstandingly good one. Its style is splen- 
did, but I should like to have someone 
point out to me anything in it which has 
not been said many times before. 


Otto EISENSCHIML 





Dominations and Powers, by George 
Santayana. Scribner’s. 481 pp. $4.50. 


The subtitle of this book, “Reflections 
on Liberty, Society, and Government,” 
describes it accurately. It is less a system 
of political philosophy as, say, Hobbes’ 
Leviathan is, than a series of longish 
pensées on the art of civil government. 
The publisher calls it “Santayana’s crown- 
ing life-work.” No doubt the eminent 
philosopher spent a great deal of time on 
it. But to at least one reader it is among 
Santayana’s least felicitous books: heavy- 
handed, largely uninformed, and astound- 
ingly superficial. His basic principle 
seems to be that all governments have no 
absolute goodness or badness but must 
be judged in terms of the interests of 
their nations. “Rationality and rightness 
thus appear to be essentially relative; 
for it is their relativity that makes them 
relevant to events in the world.” This 
verbose mouthful leads Santayana to the 
amazing conclusion that American de- 
mocracy and Russian “democracy” are 
not so different as some think. He says: 
“In spite of [their] diversity of origin, I 
think that the two kinds of democracy 
may generate similar regimes. Both as- 
pire to be universal; and under either of 
them, if absolutely dominant, mankind 
might become safe, law-abiding, sporting, 
and uniform.” 

Precisely what government Santayana 
regards as ideal it is difficult to make out. 
He is against liberalism, because he con- 
siders it vulgar. He isn’t happy with com- 
munism or monarchism, and fascism, 
strangely enough, he ignores, though he 
has lived in Italy for years. He is in favor 
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of “a final peace between order and lib- 
erty, secured by the rational separation 
of their spheres,” whatever that may mean. 

Occasionally the old Santayana of The 
Life of Reason and Winds of Doctrine and 
Character and Opinion in the United 
States comes to the fore, as for example, 
“Ceremonial is a sort of mad echo of 
rational conduct, but measured and sober 
in its own field; and this mad music is 
healing.” But most of the time he is 
pompous and hollow, as witness these two 
typical remarks: “Perhaps the most gen- 
uine line of cleavage in human society, 
in all ages and countries, is that between 
the rich and the poor,” and “Government 
is an art, serving economic and moral 
interests.” Occasionally he has something 
to say about the Jews, and then comes 
up with such a remark, “Liberal Jews 
are simply humanitarians and positivists.” 

It is no pleasure to have to say all this 
about the work of a man who has written 
so profoundly and brilliantly on poetry 
and metaphysics and morals; who can be 
so magnificent a master of the English 
language; whose influence as a teacher 
has been immense. But it would be doing 
Santayana a dishonor to praise his latest 
work. It is the product of a man who has 
lost contact with the realities of the eco- 
nomic and political realms of contempo- 
rary life. It is a monstrous aberration. 
The Santayana who will live and live 
long in intellectual history did not write 
Dominations and Powers. 


CHARLES ANGOFF 





The Merry Heart, by Dr. S. Felix 
Mendelsohn. Bookman Assoc., New York. 
260 pp. $3.00. 


The Merry Heart is the fourth anthol- 
ogy of Jewish humor by Dr. S. Felix 
Mendelsohn, spiritual leader of the Tem- 
ple Beth Israel in Chicago. A subtitle 
advises that the selections illustrate “the 
wit and wisdom from Jewish folklore.” 
Unfortunately, this particular collection 
of Jewish humor attempts to be more 
than that. In a too liberal interpretation 
of “folklore,” Rabbi Mendelsohn has been 
overly contemporary in his chronology, 
and too critically charitable in his inclu- 
siveness. On the one hand, no Jewish 
humor can be more recent than that from 
the republic of Israel, nor more immedi- 
ate than Harry Hershfield’s vaudeville 
jokes concerning the delicatessen stores 
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of East Broadway, nor Groucho Marx’s 
devastating wit against evidence of West 
Coast discrimination. 


Yet, the contemporary gag is not al- 
ways “folkloristic,” nor does it necessarily 
contain, by reference to a current situa- 
tion, the kernel of Jewish “wit and wis- 
dom.” There is a great gulf of intent and 
meaning that separates folk humor from 
the preciousness of the merely anecdotal. 
In the one, whether cast in the form of 
fable or direct narration, we find the 
immediate situation and the characters 
harmoniously welded to the integral life’s 
blood of the Jews, in their eternal strug- 
gle against extinction. In these tales, the 
crisis is mortal; the solution syllogistic. 
The “know-how” of survival is ratiocin- 
ative; the reprieve from death is the 
ready answer to the wily riddle of man’s 
inhumanity to man. 


The famous Rabbis of old-world Juda- 
ism, and the renowned sages of ancient 
and medieval times, as in the chapter 
entitled “And It Came To Pass,” are 
representatives of this form of “laughter 
with tears.” The oft-quoted tale, “The 
True Faith,” in which the caliph asks of 
the Jewish community the question 
“Which is the true religion?”, couched in 
such a manner that the profession of 
either Judaism or Mohammedanism 
means expropriation and death, is an- 
swered in the following manner by 
Baruch Navon, the head of the Jewish 
delegation: 


A father of three sons possessed a precious 
diamond ring. Each of the sons requested that 
the ring be given to him and since the father 
loved them equally he was in a dilemma. 


The father therefore decided to go to a jeweler 
and had two imitations made of the ring. He 
then secretly gave a ring to each son. Each of 
them thought he had the genuine article, but 
who really had the original was known only to 
the father. 

In like manner God gave three great religions 
to the world; Judaism, Christianity, Moham- 
medanism. The followers of these religions think 
that theirs is the best but which really has the 
greatest amount of truth is known only to God. 


Upon hearing his answer the caliph demoted 


the grand vizier and appointed Navon to take 
his place. 


Yet, in a similarly perilous situation, 
the subject is treated differently. 

A rebellious Jew, so the story goes, was 
brought from Jerusalem to Rome to provide 
enticing entertainment; he was to be devoured 
by the lions in the arena. Six ferocious beasts 
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were starved for six days to make sure that the 
spectacle would be complete to the smallest 
detail. 

When the big day arrived everybody was 
there including the emperor and his entourage. 
However, the crowd which expected a real show 
suffered bitter disappointment. Sure enough, the 
lions were let loose in the arena, but as they 
approached the Jew he whispered something 
into their ears whereupon they meekly walked 
away. This was repeated six times. 

The emperor who was terribly enraged sent 
for the Jew. ‘If you will tell me what happened,’ 
he said, ‘I shall grant you a complete pardon.’ 

‘My story is very simple.’ replied the Jew. ‘As 
the lions approached me I said to each of them: 
‘Remember, after dinner you will be expected 
to make a speech.’ 

Here, genocide is a pretext, its humor, 
by reference to the physical inconveni- 
ence of the modern individual necessi- 
tated by the social custom of lengthy 
sermons and after-dinner speechifyings, 
is relegated to the level of the personal or 
social manner. 


The Merry Heart extends its definition 
of Jewish humor even further. Within its 
chapters may be found jokes as Judaistic 
as Milton Berle, that is, Jewish by descent, 
but not by substance. 

Mrs. Morris Simchowitz gave birth to a son 
at the Brooklyn Jewish Hospital. The following 
morning the doctor stepped in to see her. “Ap- 
parently you are all right,” said the doctor. 
“How about your heir?” “It must look awful,” 
replied Mrs. Simchowitz. “I didn’t comb it today.” 
All that is distinctly Jewish in the above 
is the identification of the character by 
surname, and the location of the action 
within the Brooklyn Jewish Hospital. The 
humor is at most a pun, and as easily 
adaptable to any immigrant group, at any 
time, anywhere. The joke is essentially 
linguistic, and although often purveyed 
among members of all nations that fre- 
quent closed meetings of sectarian groups, 
is hardly the type that the Chassidim 
would make merry with. (This type of 
punning is so universal that a similar 
joke may be found in the final section on 
Israel, where the user of Yiddish is the 
butt of the confirmed Hebraist.) 

Rabbi Mendelsohn has assembled, then, 
a highly variegated collection of what 
only in the loosest sense might be classi- 
fied as Jewish humor. This is not alto- 
gether a fault, since the compiler has 
ventured into unorthodox sources for his 
material. In his own words, the great bulk 
of these stories were the result of “sec- 
ondary and tertiary sources. Books on 
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present-day Jewish movements, biogra- 
phies of worthies, sermons and addresses, 
and articles in the Yiddish and Hebrew 
press (as well as their humor columns) ...” 


However, it is debatable whether the 
object of Rabbi Mendelsohn “to include 
only such items as are illustrative of 
Jewish doctrine, life, and especially psy- 
chology,” is altogether fulfilled. Many of 
the tales, especially those which can be 
called truly folkloristic, will appeal to 
all. Some, however, are of a questionable 
nature, and indicate an inconsistency of 
taste. These can hardly be enjoyed “for 
their humor, wisdom, and delectability,” 
which the author assures us in the pre- 
face, these stories contain. Certainly, they 
contain no evidence that “the typical Jew- 
ish story .. . is also witty and wise, and 
frequently possesses an ethical connota- 
tion.” 

Rastus got a job in a circus and his first 
assignment was to feed the lion. 

“Oh, no,” said Rastus, “not for me.” 

“Are you afraid?” inquired his superior. “I 
am sure you heard of Daniel in the lion’s den.” 

“That is o.k., Boss,” said Rastus, “please re- 
member, that the lion’s den and the lions now 
are entirely different.” 

Ironically, this particular story is 
printed in the section entitled, Land of 
the Free. Here, again, is the abuse of the 
pun, and in addition, with uncomfortable 
overtones of a racial nature. The story 
itself can be considered “Jewish” only in 
the sense that the reference is Biblical, 
which must actually be considered in the 
political Land of the Free as universal. 
Another joke, with similarly unsavory 
color lines, is printed on page 184. In the 
same vein appear jokes that can be ac- 
cepted only on the most narrow religious 
bias. The value of Dr. Mendelsohn’s pi- 
oneer work of laborious culling and col- 
lecting fine examples of truly Jewish 
humor can be aided immeasurably by a 
more prudent pruning of the text in fu- 
ture editions. ALLEN D. ScHwartz 





Guide To The Slavonic Languages, by 
R. G. A. De Bray, B. A. London, New 
York: E. P. Dutton Co., Inc. 797 pp. $12.00 


This very imposing book on the com- 
parative study of Slavonic languages is of 
great importance to the student and 
teacher of these languages and to a con- 
siderable extent to the layman as well. 
The book is unique in its field, since it is 
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the only one in English that synthesizes 
and embraces all the Slavonic languages 
including the old Slavonic. Old Slavonic 
(frequently erroneously called the “par- 
ent language”) is the closest to the re- 
constructed “proto-Slavic” or “common 
Slavic” language and knowledge of it is 
essential for the understanding of all 
modern Slavonic languages which are as 
closely related to it as the romance 
languages are to Latin. The purpose of 
the book is to help that class of language 
workers which is dealing in the Slavonic 
languages as a group, on the strength of 
their knowledge of only one of them, 
and to assist the student of Slavonic 
tongues when his curiosity drives him to 
“look over the fence,” and to learn how 
another language of the same group deals 
with one or another linguistic problem in 
which he may be interested at the mo- 
ment. For these two reasons the author 
wisely avoids the special linguistic term- 
inology and attempts to simplify the treat- 
ment of the material in the structure and 
principles upon which the book is based 
while keeping the scientific approach 
unimpaired. 


The author has adopted the following 
order of treatment of Slavonic languages: 
The first section deals exclusively with 
the old Slavonic, since there are no books 
in English on the subject. This section is 
followed by the group of East-Slav lang- 
uages (Russian, Ukranian, and Byelo- 
Russian). The next group is the South- 
Slav, including modern Bulgarian, Mace- 
donian, Serbo-Croatian, and Slovenian. 
Finally the Western group, which is made 
up of Czech, Slovak, Polish, and Lusatian 
(or Vendish). 


Since the purpose of the book as stated 
above and elaborated by the author is a 
practical one, it would seem to this re- 
viewer that because of kinship, contact, 
relationship, and influences, the Western 
group should follow the East Slavonic 
group immediately, relegating the South- 
ern group to the third position. 


Each of the sections dealing with a 
particular Slavonic language is built on 
a similar and well-developed plan. It com- 
prises, in short, a brief history of the 
language, the alphabet and pronounciation 
(orthography and phonetics), dialects, 
slavistic characteristics of the given lang- 
uage, and its comparison with other 
slavonic languages as well as with old 
slavonic; a short but quite comprehen- 
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sible treatise on grammar, and an ex- 
position in detail of its morphological 
changes and variations. In some sections 
a discussion of the all important problem 
of word order and sentence structure is 
offered. At the end of each chapter a few 
pages are devoted to literary selections, 
both poetry and prose. These are pre- 
sented without explanations, commen- 
taries, or vocabulary and are not simple 
enough for a beginner student in a given 
language even if he has a good back- 
ground in one or another slavonic language. 

The similarity and unity in plan of 
discussing each language is of outstand- 
ing value. The student is thus able to see 
how a given language problem is treated 
in the various languages of the slavonic 
family. 

Properly enough, not all selections of 
the book devote the same amount of 
space to every language. Thus, Russian 
has not been treated extensively in the 
book because of the voluminous material 
available in English. On the other hand, 
to languages like Byelorussian or Sloven- 
ian, for which no textbooks in English 
exist, more space is devoted and more 
details are presented. The section on the 
Macedonian language is an original study 
and a genuine contribution by the author 
to the field of slavonic studies. 

There is an extensive bibliography for 
each language including a list of available 
dictionaries. But this reviewer regrets 
that a basic vocabulary for each language 
is not given at the end of each section or 
at the end of the book itself. Words are 
an important part in the comparative 
study of languages and a simple basic 
vocabulary would add a great deal to the 
value of the book. A discussion of a uni- 
fied slavonic alphabet and a treatment 
of the problem of translation should have 
been included, in this reviewer’s opinion. 

But these few shortcomings do not 
diminish the value of the book. The Guide 
To The Slavonic Languages is an out- 
standing contribution to the field of Slav- 
istica and is a must book on the desk of 
the teacher as well as of the student who 
is interested in furthering his knowledge 
in this broad field of linguistics. 


JoHN M. MrirKk1n 





The Traitor, by William L. Shirer. Far- 
rar, Straus & Company. 374 pp. $3.00. 


From out of the heart of Nazi Germany, 
of which he is so well qualified to write, 
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William L. Shirer has wrested an im- 
portant story. 


The main thread of The Traitor con- 
cerns the rise, decline, and fall of an 
American newspaperman, Oliver Knight, 
who finds in Nazi Germany the oppor- 
tunity to rise from mediocrity. Urged on 
by his aging but still vital German mis- 
tress, the Princess, he links himself more 
and more closely with the Nazi regime, 
becomes its tool during World War II, 
and finally falls with its collapse. As such 
it is an interesting tale, although not too 
deep a one, with the necessary amount of 
suspense, love interest, and excitement to 
insure at least the average amount of 
reading pleasure. 


But the importance of the novel lies not 
so much in the superficial study of Knight, 
the open traitor, as in the incidental 
picture of the other American forces, both 
official and private. There are Major 
Strong, a military attaché, and Hughes, 
an American oil company representative. 
Hardly less openly than Knight, they co- 
operate with the Nazis until the very last 
moment. War with Soviet Russia is far 
more necessary and logical to them than 
war with Nazi Germany. They regret 
America’s entry into the conflict and re- 
enter Berlin at the beginning of the oc- 
cupation with the express intent of re- 
establishing pre-war relations. Their plans 
are facilitated when they find, to their 
joy, that American and British officials 
have returned to power some of the 
biggest brains of the Nazi regime. 


There are, of course, others in the novel 
who recognize the dangers of Nazism. 
Among them are Jack Goodman, another 
American journalist, and Commander 
Farnsworth, a U. S. Naval attaché. Their 
denunciations of the Nazi menace, how- 
ever, are swept aside by the Strongs, 
Hugheses, and Knights as “war monger- 
ing” talk. 

No reader can help feel the irony of 
the situation when Oliver Knight, finally 
captured by the American authorities, 
faces the righteous and contemptuous 
Strong and Hughes and asks —e" 
“Why this? . . . I don’t understand . 

The implicit question— ‘Why am I more 
traitor than you?”—is one over which 
many may justifiably ponder. 

There are several instances of political 
analysis, particularly those dealing with 
Soviet foreign policy, with which many 
historians (Frederick Shumann, for ex- 
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ample) would disagree. These debatable 
and inconclusive passages detract some- 
what from the historical value of the 
book. But as a basis for understanding 
the present events, not only in the Amer- 
ican sector of Germany today but in 
many other sections of the world, The 
Traitor is an important work. 

In the light of today’s headlines and 
backstage maneuvering, it stands as a 
powerful indictment of those forces which 
waited only for the cessation of hostilities 
to return to power the old reactionary, 
fascist, opportunistic clique with whom 
they could resume business as usual. 

Jews throughout the world, especially 
in America, may well weigh this question: 
If Krupp is back in bloom, can the swas- 
tika be far behind? 


PHOEBE L. FRIEDMAN 





Ferdinand Lassalle, by David Footman. 
Yale University Press, New Haven. 
XX + 251 pp. $3.50. 


A book dealing primarily with Richard 
Wagner’s love affairs, political escapades, 
financial troubles, and personal idiosyn- 
crasies without devoting much space to 
the discussion of his music may make 
fascinating reading, but it would hardly 
be a recommendable biography, as his 
operas constitute, after all, the core of 
his existence. Likewise, Lassalle was 
more than a sort of Beau Brummel of 
19th century Germany, as the uninformed 
reader of the present biography might 
suspect. It is, perhaps, significant that 
young Lassalle used to spend hours in 
front of the mirror adjusting his tie to 
the right degree of negligence, yet a 
biographer mentioning such a detail ought, 
for the sake of balance, to have devoted 
pages in describing the genesis and con- 
tents of such remarkable works as 
Lassalle’s Heraclitus or his System of 
Acquired Rights instead of dismissing 
them in a sentence or two. (Incidentally, 
Herr Julian Schmidt, the Literary His- 
torian, characterized by Mr. Footman as 
a “skit” (!), actually is a lengthy and 
thorough, if highly ironical treatise di- 
rected against a pseudo-liberal scholar!). 
Lassalle’s tragic love affairs take up far 
more space in the volume than his his- 
tory-making activities in behalf of Ger- 
many’s oppressed workers. After all, 
Lassalle was quite serious when he as- 
serted: “I am a man who has devoted 
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his whole existence to a holy cause, the 
cause of the People, absolutely, and un- 
compromisingly.” 

Yet since we have not had any Lassalle 
biography in English for a long time, we 
are bound to appreciate the volume des- 
pite its shortcomings. Approximately one- 
third of it consists of quotations from the 
hero’s diaries and correspondence. We 
meet a sensitive, quick-witted, precocious 
Jewish boy dreaming of knight-errantry 
and glory; a youth attaching himself to 
a Countess twenty years his senior and 
spending much of his energy to the vindi- 
cation of her claims against her ex-hus- 
band. Lassalle was little over thirty when 
his name was cheered by many thousands 
of German workers for whom he had 
worked out a political program and a 
party organization, the nucleus of what 
was to become the powerful German So- 
cial Democratic Party. In 1864 he was 
fatally wounded in a duel fought with an 
uncouth Roumanian aristocrat over the 
possession of a young lady; not yet forty, 
Lassalle died with his hand in that of 
Countess Hatzfeld. 

While Mr. Footman does not give us 
sufficient direct evidence of Lassalle’s 
importance, he at least quotes several 
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contemporaries who, though political op- 
ponents, realized that they dealt with an 
unusual individual. Bismarck, who ap- 
preciated his adversary’s German nation- 
alism and pro-Monarchist leanings, said 
of him: “He was one of the most intelli- 
gent and likeable men I had ever come 
across. . . . I would have been glad to 
have as a neighbor a man of such intellect 
and talent.” Karl Marx who loathed the 
very tendencies in Lassalle which ap- 
pealed to the Iron Chancellor, in a letter 
of condolence addressed to Countess Hatz- 
feld praised the accomplishments of her 
late friend and added, with a warmth 
rare in Marx: “The trouble was that we 
kept in hiding from each other, as if we 
were going to live forever.” Mr. Footman 
is correct in saying that it was Lassalle’s 
tragic fate to have to measure himself 
against such outstanding figures of his 
generation as Bismarck and Marx. Never- 
theless, millions of workers who hated 
the unscrupulous Chancellor and were 
not able to understand the theoretician 
Marx, cherished the memory of romantic 
Ferdinand Lassalle, whose name _ is 
solemnly mentioned in the German ver- 
sion of the Marseillaise. 
ALFRED WERNER 
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We Fished All Night, by Willard 
Motley. 560 pp. $3.75. 


The title of this novel comes from a 
saying “Lord, we fished all night and 
caught nothing.” Unfortunately, this book, 
which is by the writer of Knock on any 
Door, is unwittingly descriptive of the 
contents. 

The story takes place in Chicago about 
1937 centered about a fictitious company, 
probably, Montgomery Ward & Co., the 
giant mail order house. The main char- 
acter is Don Lockwood, born Chet 
Kosinski—and heartily ashamed of it— 
who briefly works there, and is later 
protegee of Tom McWarren, a ward com- 
mitteeman and unscrupulous politician. 
Don had been drafted to serve in the 
Second World War and had lost a leg in 
perhaps the only episode in his life with- 
out a blotch, but this mishap led the 
politician to use him as a front for a 
political machine. Other characters are 
rugged D. S. Matthews, a self-made mil- 
lionaire type, his daughter and later wife 
of our hero, a spoiled society-type brat, 
Emerson Bradley, the mail order com- 
pany head, the familiar rugged individ- 
ualist type of boss; Aaron Levin, a Jewish 
poet and psychotic, not a stereotype but 
is unreal and unbelievable, his father, a 
victim of Czarist pogroms, Aaron’s girl 
friend Rebecca, who is such when not 
the “Jewish girl friend” of Don and, Jim 
Norris, a labor leader type who for some 
reason turns to child molesting. 


The plot revolves about two strikes and 
the love lives of the assorted characters 
mentioned. The persons in this novel do 
not come to life. They are obviously 
creatures of the novelist who tinkers 
with them until he has drained decency 
and balance out of them, perhaps because 
he wishes to blacken the dismal picture 
of the novel. Aaron’s father utters these 
ridiculous lines, “A man doesn’t write 
poetry—You must use business acumen, 
son. You are a Jew. Remember that.” 

The other characters also do inexplic- 
able things that it would be fruitless to 
specify. The facts about inside politics 
are fascinating, but hardly new. The war 
is mentioned but briefly, evidently for the 
purpose of accounting for hero’s missing 
leg. 

The failure of Don Lockwood to emerge 
as a flesh and blood reality is fatal to this 
novel. Mr. Motley’s fast moving style and 
his revealed knowledge of Chicago could 
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not overcome the defect of a hero whose 
only distinction is his betrayal of all those 
who befriend and trust him. 

Louis J. NURENBERG 





Power and Society, by Harold D. Lass- 
well and Abraham Kaplan. A Framework 
for Political Inquiry. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 295 pp. $4.00. 


Prof. Lasswell, perhaps the most per- 
vasive influence in American political 
science, and Prof. Kaplan, a logician who 
has made the social sciences the material 
of his analyses, have combined to write 
“a conceptual framework within which 
inquiry into the political process may 
fruitfully proceed.” (p. x) The Inquiry 
is not for laymen. It has none of the ease 
of style, nor the anecdotal interstices, 
that will make it available to untrained 
readers. Rather, its audience will be 
academic, and there, especially students 
of political theory. 

Students of political theory are in 
special need of a text that will provide 
them with terms within which they can 
organize the overwhelming avalanche of 
data. The academic need, now, as it was 
not in Bryce’s time, is not for facts but 
for frames of reference. Lasswell and 
Kaplan proceed in logical order from 
proposition to definition to discussion. It 
is a manual for the theoretical discussion 
of politics, as older manuals were for the 
practice of politics. (e.g., Machiavelli.) 
But, like Machiavelli’s, Lasswell’s and 
Kaplan’s Prince for academics is meant 
for those who will read it, and thus it 
has always an eye on political policy as 
well as on political theory. 

Perhaps the best way to notice the 
virtues and limitations of this manual of 
terms or political science is to quote a 
representative passage. What follows is 
from Section Seven, Part Four, on Party 
and Factions: 

Definition: A party (political) is a group 
formulating comprehensive issues and submit- 
ting candidates in elections. 

The term “party” is often used in a very wide 
sense to refer to any aggregate of persons shar- 
ing political perspectives. A party, in this wide 
use, is “a body of persons determined by a 
common choice of political convictions, and in- 
cluding all who share such convictions .. .” 
(Barker .. .). In this sense a party is indis- 
tinguishable from an unorganized and inactive 
segment of public opinion. On the present defi- 
nition a party involves organization—it is a 
group; and it is characterized not merely by its 
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perspectives but by distinctive practices as well. 
Burke’s famous definition makes explicit these 
conditions: “A party is a body of men united, 
for promoting by their joint endeavors the 
national interest, upon some particular principle 
in which they are all agreed.” [Here follows a 
footnote by the present writers: Parties are not 
necessarily concerned with the national interest, 
but may be defined with regard to any group— 
there may be church parties, for example, or 
parties in local politics. However, the issues 
must be comprehensive in relation to the group 
in question. This is one basis for distinguishing 
parties from pressure groups, which are con- 
cerned wth single issues and special interests.] 

‘The nature of these “joint endeavors” must, 
however, be further specified. Parties are dis- 
tinguished from other demand groups in their 
concern with power—they attempt to exercise 
control over group decisions. A party, says 
Freidrich, as a “group of human beings, stably 
organized for the purpose of securing and main- 
taining the control of a corporate body... .” 
And, it must be added, a “body” within which 
the group in question is already included. A 
group may exercise power over another without 
being contained in the other. It may be an 
external power group, exercising power by way 
of control over the leadership of the subject 
group, over the rank and file directly, or over 
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some faction within the subject group. A party, 
on the contrary, is internal to the group over 
which it seeks power. 

‘The present definition involves still another 
condition; a party is an internal power group 
whose status has been formalized—it functions 
as a part of the regime. There may be other 
internal power groups whose practices are not 
sanctioned by the political formula. Some of 
these groups may seek to affect decision by the 
use of violence; private armies, guerillas, “re- 
sistance movements,” revolutionary bands, and 
so on. We may refer to these generically as 
private armies. Other nonformal groups may 
affect decisions by means other than violence, 
for instance by pressure or inducement. We call 
these pressure groups. Parties are neither pres- 
sure groups nor private armies, though they 
may engage in corresponding practices in addi- 
tion to those which characterize them as parties. 
They secure and exercise power through the 
formal coordination of votes. 


The quotation is not in full, but it 
should prove sufficient to indicate the 
character of the attempt, and the uses of 
which it might be put. Power and Society 
will undoubtedly become the basic dic- 
tionary of terms of contemporary aca- 
demic political theory. Pip Rierr 
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The Power of Faith, by Louis Binstock. 
Prentice Hall. 240 pp. $3.95. 


This book can be evaluated on a three- 
fold basis: (1) Does it arouse one’s 
interest from the very outset? (2) Does 
it succeed in sustaining that interest 
throughout? (3) Does it satisfy these 
aroused and sustained interests at the end? 


My answer is,—unequivocal yes—to all 
three questions. As soon as I began read- 
ing the book, I was thrown into contact 
with a problem. The approach was im- 
mediate and commanding. Dr. Binstock 
has done in this work what the old au- 
thors used to advise young students to do 
in writing: to jump in Medias Res. In 
other words, not to stay at the edge of 
the pool tickling the water with one’s 
toes without jumping in. Many books 
are ruined by the inability of a writer to 
do precisely this very thing. The reader 
is confronted from the start with a problem. 


Does he sustain this interest which has 
been aroused? Or does the interest lag as 
the reader goes on? My own experience 
has been that of a continuous and abiding 
interest. The proof is that in spite of much 
other reading which might have received 
priority because of circumstances, I read 
this and continued to read it until I had 
finished. There are the many stories of 
real experiences which have been thor- 
oughly evaluated by the author and the 
necessary therapy applied in each case. 
One is reminded of the case method 
which is used by lawyers. The evidence 
is accumulated, the legal precedent cited, 
and the decision given. In this book, Dr. 
Binstock cites the problem, gives it the 
Biblical framework, analyzes it with the 
microscope of reason, and then leaves one 
with a sense of accomplishment. 

When the book has been read and put 
aside, does it leave you mentally satisfied, 
spiritually enriched, and personally com- 
forted? Or does it leave you cold, indif- 
ferent, and still unbelieving in yourself, 
your neighbor, and God? Quite obviously, 
it does the former. He reaches the climax 
of the treatise in chapter seven which 
deals with “Faith and Ideals.” It is in my 
estimation the best chapter. However, 
one is carried along by the gentle flowing 
stream of good writing, arresting situa- 
tions, and a cheering denouement. 

This is a book which every man who 
can read should read. We all need to be 
refreshed occasionally by the fresh water 
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of crystal clear thinking. Particularly will 
it be of value to clergymen. What shall 
I do with this book now that I have read 
it? I shall give it to my friends to read, 
and I shall use it as a guide to help me 
in solving some of the problems which 
every clergyman meets in doing his work. 

We often hear the saying, “He came, 
he saw and he conquered.” Of this book 
it can be said that Louis Binstock saw the 
problem, he applied the therapy and he 
has won souls. 


Rev. EpwarD V. CARDINAL, C. S. V. 





Early American Jewry, by Jacob Rader 
Marcus. The Jewish Publication Society 
of America. 301 pp. $3.50. 


Professor Jacob R. Marcus belongs to 
a very small group of American Jews 
marked by its devotion to Americana 
Judaica. He is a noted teacher and his 
students are now scattered throughout 
the land, rabbis with a sound knowledge 
of American Jewish history. Many of 
them like Rabbi Bertram Korn and Rabbi 
Allan Tarshish have themselves per- 
formed ‘notable service in this field. 


It was no secret in the “fraternity” 
devoted to American Jewish history that 
Marcus was doing research with a view 
to publication. Many of us anticipated 
eagerly the source book that we thought 
he would bring out. He was the editor of 
a very useful and very important source 
book, the first in its field titled The Jew 
in the Medieval World. Research scholars, 
like this reviewer, were often permitted 
to see certain sequestered manuscripts 
after being cautioned that they were not 
for publication having been set aside by 
Professor Marcus for his forthcoming 
source book. Such instructions issued by 
the custodians of manuscript collections 
served two purposes. First they bound 
other scholars to respect Marcus’s project. 
Second they limited and restricted their 
use. 

For these reasons it came as something 
of a disappointment to this reviewer that 
Professor Marcus had abandoned his 
original plan. The appearance last year of 
another source book was obviously the 
deterrent. Yet those of us who know and 
respect the quality of the man who estab- 
lished the American Jewish Archives, 
who has the highest standards as a his- 
torian, whose editorial comments would 
therefore have been unbiased and un- 
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dimmed by personal point of view, such 
as economic determinism,—have reason 
to believe that better than any other 
person, Jacob Rader Marcus was suited 
to such an editorial task. 


It is not too late to urge him to recon- 
sider his plan and to issue under his 
editorship a first-rate source book in 
this field. 

Early American Jewry does contain 
numerous letters and other source ma- 
terials which have been previously 
quoted from and not in full. Doctor 
Marcus gives us the full text, knit to- 
gether with a running commentary on 
men and events. A few letters included 
here have not previously been available 
and so give a very welcome light on 
several personalities known to others in 
a more limited sense. The letters of 
Abigail Franks to her son Naphthali, 
whom she called “Heartsey” is a case in 
point. Also new and hitherto not available 
in a narrative history is the section, titled 
“Canada: The Fourteenth Colony, 1749- 
1763 and 1763-1775 and 1775-1794.” These 
chapters are full of very interesting data. 

This is the first of a projected series of 
volumes. The proper time and place for 
a full-scale evaluation is at a later date 
when the author of Early American 
Jewry can be judged on the basis of a 
completed work. 

Anita LIBMAN LEBESON 





Agricultural Discontent in the Middle 
West, 1900-1939, by Theodore Saloutos 
and John D. Hicks. Madison, Wis. 581 pp. 
$6.75. 


For more than a half century prior to 
World War II the farmers of the Middle 
West were receiving less than a fair re- 
turn on their produce. High freight rates 
and exorbitant interest on their mort- 
gages kept them in financial straits; peri- 
odic droughts and other acts of nature 
forced many to the verge of bankruptcy; 
national economic depressions affected 
them first and grievously. Chronically 
discontented with their lot, they grumbled 
and complained and then acted in spor- 
adic revolt. From the Granger movement 
in the 1870’s to the farm strike in the 
1930’s they sought in vain the political 
and economic means of relieving their 
periodic distress. It was only with the 
coming of the New Deal and its bene- 
ficent agricultural legislation that the 
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farmers were able to dispose of their 
crops profitably. The current postwar 
inflation has of course made many of 
them highly prosperous. 


The two authors of this book, well- 
known historians of the agricultural Mid- 
dle West, have written a thorough and 
comprehensive account of the political 
and economic activities of the disgruntled 
farmers during the first four decades of 
this century. As might be expected of 
them, they write with the academic ease 
of competent scholars but without either 
the insight or the color of the sensitive 
writer. After a preliminary account of 
the earlier period, they discuss at great 
length the rise and scope of the coopera- 
tive movement, the nature and decline of 
the American Society of Equity, the 
emergence and ephemeral popularity of 
the Nonpartisan League, the character 
and strength of such divergent organi- 
zations as the Farm Union and the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, the activ- 
ities of the Farm Bloc in Congress over 
the past generation, and the beneficiary 
laws passed by the New Deal administra- 
tion. Each of these movements is dealt 
with factually and in detail. 

The authors are scrupulously objective 
in their analyses and evaluations of these 
various efforts to improve agricultural 
conditions in the Middle West. They de- 
scribe the leaders and their activities 
without bias, and are critical only where 
they speak for themselves. If the writing 
lacks vividness, it is at once clear and 
coherently stated. The book is thus a 
valuable addition to the growing litera- 
ture on the agricultural economics of the 
Middle West. Cuartes A. Madison 





Spartacus, by Howard Fast. Published 
by the author. Distributed by Citadel 
Press. 363 pp. $2.50. 


Howard Fast, in writing his latest his- 
torical novel, deliberately has maneu- 
vered the publication of this book into a 
cause celebre. And because he has done 
so, it becomes impossible to review Spar- 
tacus without making reference to its 
publishing history. 

Let it be said at the outset, however, 
that those publishers who turned down 
Spartacus as unpublishable (one story 
had it that six major publishers saw the 
book and that four gave “unpublishable” 
as the reason for their rejection of it) 
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were not being honest. Howard Fast is a 
professional writer in the very best sense 
of that often misused term. He has elan, 
passion and the story-telling gift. All are 
abundantly evident in Spartacus. On the 
other hand, while it is true that there are 
important publishing firms in the United 
States which would refuse—obviously 
have—refused to print anything of Fast’s, 
it is also true that Fast did not have to 
go to the extreme length of publishing 
this volume himself and sending out let- 
ters to the effect that “I must either find 
a way to publish my own work, or give 
up writing.” 

The fact is that soon after the book was 
published by Fast, Citadel Press under- 
took to distribute it; it was quickly re- 
viewed in many newspapers (although it 
was brutally handled, and unfairly) and 
Little, Brown, the house that had been 
publishing Fast for some years and the 
firm against which Fast’s accusations of 
censorship were hurled, recently an- 
nounced that it would publish Fast’s 
thrillers under the pseudonym of Walter 
Ericson. It remains untrue that Fast must 
publish his own work in order to have 
his work published. 


As for the background of the book, 
one more thing remains to be said: in 
various ads taken by Fast in liberal jour- 
nals of opinion, it is emphasized by the 
author himself that Spartacus has been 
selling amazingly well. When Fast de- 
cided to publish the book himself, in 
October 1951, he ordered that 1,000 copies 
be printed. The response to his letters 
was so great that by December 1951, he 
ordered a third printing. By February 1, 
1952, there were 23,600 copies in print, 
not including 6,500 copies of the Liberty 
Book Club Edition. 


If it was Howard Fast’s purpose to sell 
his book, he is succeeding. If he intended 
to prove that it is impossible for him to 
retain his audience, he showed that he 
himself was overwhelmed by the response 
to the novel. If he expected to be badly 
handled by the reviewers, he was not 
surprised, although here and there, in the 
English-Jewish press, his work was ap- 
proached without regard to the back- 
ground of either the author or his work. 
But on the basis of his sales, Fast can 
scarcely qualify for literary martyrdom. 
And those who are familiar with Fast’s 
literary essays published by International 
Publishers in 1950—Literature and Real- 
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ity—will hesitate before sympathizing 
too much with Fast, for in his own lit- 
erary criticism he is scathing to the ex- 
tent that he often passes the border of 
good taste and tumbles into the area of 
the vulgar. 

Now to the book itself. How good is 
Spartacus? Is it as Angus Cameron (the 
Little, Brown editor who was shelved for 
alleged left-wingism and in whose wake 
Spartacus was rejected) said, a book that 
could easily have been a best seller if any 
name but Fast’s were attached to it? Is 
it, as Cameron suggests, the first time 
that Fast has succeeded “in portraying 
the inner contradictions not only of a 
time but of the people in that time?” 


Spartacus, like all of Fast’s books, 
moves headlong into its story, in this case 
the revolt of the slaves during the agon- 
izing, corruptive final period of Roman 
domination of the world. How Spartacus, 
the slave and son of a slave, finally sparks 
the revolt which is doomed to failure but 
which remains an inspiring event in the 
annals of man’s struggle for freedom, is 
the crux of the book. The Romans are 
drawn in all their lust and degeneracy 
and in their contemplative and _philo- 
sophic moments, too. Fast’s narrative 
turns on complex time-flashes and doesn’t 
always come off in technique. But the 
overwhelming passion of the novelist re- 
mains with us. Perhaps the Romans are 
too too wicked and the slaves far far 
better than human beings generally are. 
Spartacus himself is a sort of superman 
and his woman, the blond, Aryan Varinia, 
is too noble for words. The slave, and 
right-hand man of Spartacus, David the 
Jew, is a sympathetic character and the 
scene in which he thinks of his past life 
as he is dying while being crucified by 
the Romans, is one of the best, if not the 
very best, section of the novel. The scenes 
involving the gladiators, of whom Spar- 
tacus was one and who began the revolt, 
are all vivid. The Roman conversations 
are too pat at times and preachy. Fast 
seldom forgets that he is pointing a moral. 
There is absolutely nothing wrong with 
that, except in this case it sometimes 
slows down the reading and makes the 
points too obviously. 


Spartacus, like most of Fast’s novels, is 
a “propaganda” novel. It is time, however, 
to ask: what is wrong with propaganda, 
if it promotes what you believe to be 
true? Here, Howard Fast is against 
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slavery and in favor of those who seek to 
break the chains that enslave them. The 
dream of freedom is here, and Howard 
Fast projects it in this novel. And it is to 
be doubted if this Republic would have 
been endangered one whit had Little, 
Brown or any other great American pub- 
lishing firm published Spartacus. It is 
worth reading, as it was well worth 
publishing. Harotp U. RIsaALow 





Paul Tillich: Systematic Theology. 
Vol. I. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. xi and 300 pp. $5.00. 


From the Reformation to the late 18th 
century, Protestantism held two truths 
to be self-evident: that the Bible was the 
literal word of God and that Faith was a 
private possibility, available to each man 
in his personal relation to the Bible’s 
sources. The great Confessions (e.g., 
Westminster, Dort, etc.) served simply 
as constitutional fences around Biblicism 
and Pietism. 


In the Age of Reason, Protestant doc- 
trine began to disintegrate. Biblicism was 
attacked first. Natural reason undercut 
scriptural revelation, and proposed na- 
tural religion as an alternative to re- 
vealed religion. At the beginning of the 
19th century, Pietism was attacked by 
sentimentalism. Schliermacher’s religion 
of the heart subtly transformed the older 
religion of individual innerlichkeit. If the 
18th century was the Age of Reason, the 
late 19th and early 20th was the Age of 
History. Protestantism was engaged in a 
quest for the historical Jesus, which has 
ended in the discovery of the centrality 
of myth. 


But the Age of Reconstruction in 
Protestant doctrine began even while the 
Age of History was in full dominance. 
When Schweitzer gave up the historical 
quest for a missionary’s life in Africa, 
the reaffirmation of the Protestant tra- 
dition had begun. Karl Barth is certainly 
the leading figure of the Protestant Re- 
construction, but his reaffirmation has 
been in great measure an ideology of 
Restoration, returning to the authority of 
Biblicism. Paul Tillich has been engaged 
in quite another kind of Reconstruction, 
for he believes the restoration of the 
authority of Biblicism is a somewhat ir- 
relevant effort in the modern world. It 
remains to be seen whether Tillich or 
Barth will prove the more important 
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figure in the reconstruction of Protestant 
doctrine. 

With the publication of his Systematic, 
Paul Tillich is established as the greatest 
philosophical mind in modern Protestant- 
ism. If Barth may be said to express the 
highest passion of Protestant reconstruc- 
tion, Tillich may be said to express its 
rarest intellect. For his Systematic is the 
first volume of a modern Protestant 
Summa. (Although he has sought to 
avoid that label, his kind of Summa is 
the only kind possible in the modern 
world.) It is an attempt at a systematic 
presentation of a radically reconstructed 
Protestant doctrine. 

The Systematic cannot be a popular 
book. Even Protestant theologians have 
long lost the habit of reading Summas. 
The Protestant layman, secure either in 
fundamentalism or secularism, will not 
read it. It remains for those of any re- 
ligious identification who are neither fun- 
damentalist nor secularist to read it. For 
Tillich’s importance is not only that he is 
neither fundamentalist nor secularist, but 
that he is so Protestant as to be almost 
unChristian. Indeed, Tillich is the most 
Judaic of contemporary Protestant theo- 
logians. His Christology is the weakest 
part of his structure. What remains of 
his Christianity is quite compatible with 
Judaism. 

As a theologian relevant to Jewish 
readers as well as Christian, Tillich has 
attempted, in his Systematic, to reassert 
the ultimate concerns of man, the only 
subject matter of theology. Therefore, 
this book does not expound the Bible nor 
does it heal souls or minds. It asks that 
question relevant to Judaism and Christi- 
anity alike: the question of being and the 
meaning of God. Those—Christians or 
Jews—who deny the reality of the ques- 
tion will be especially interested in Til- 
lich’s answers, if only they will read 
diligently in one of the most important 
books of our time. Pum Rierr 
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Ow Tenth Year 


SINCE ITS FOUNDING, The Chicago Jewish Forum 
has endeavored to interpret the social and political 
forces in America, especially as these involve the mi- 
norities of the country. It has sought the best intelligence 
that it could procure within its limited means. It has 
looked to representatives of all minorities, with whom 
it has made common cause, and has enlisted Jewish 
and non-Jewish scholars alike. 


A Jewish publication, unsubsidized, desirous that 
its columns find a growing audience, its editors mark 
this anniversary with mixed teelings. To begin with, 
there is pride in the fact of sheer survival; and gratitude 
for the loyalty and the support of friends, as we enter 
the last year of our first decade. 


The Chicago Jewish Forum is a young publication. 
In a time of catastrophic events which have wrecked 
nations and peoples, it has, it is hoped, matured beyond 
its years. It has witnessed the destruction of millions; 
but it has also chronicled the rise of Israel. Like others, 
it has suffered the frustration that comes from contem- 
plating the incredible stupidity of man. But it remains 
firm in its confidence in the enduring values of truth 
and decency. 


The Chicago Jewish Forum hopes that it has earned 
for itself a modest place in American letters. It means 
to persist as a forum for the expression of free opinion 
—a vehicle of enlightenment. 


BENJAMIN WEINTROUB, Editor and Publisher 
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of The Chicago. Jewish Forum, its earnest 
endeavor for the common good, its cowrage- 
its concern with problems of minorities. 
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THE CHICAGO JEWISH FORUM 


... and... 9 happy new pear 


SAMUEL ALLEN 


May the New Year bring forth the 
strengthening of the forces which fight 
for peace on earth. 


PAUL G. ANNES 
Chairman, Chicago Council Against Religious 
and Racial Discrimination 


Congratulations and a Happy New Year 
to the Editor, readers, and supporters 
who have made possible THE CHICAGO 
JEWISH Forum. 


SAMUEL L. ANTONOW 


As responsible American citizens we 
must subordinate all, that this Republic 
prosper and grow stronger. 


COL. JACOB M. ARVEY 


In our concern with the problems of 
our fellowmen we discharge a primary 
duty of free Americans. 


ADOLPH BRAUN 


May the coming year strengthen us in 
our determination to fight for a sane 
and a decent world. 


MAX BRESSLER 


We must aid Israel to help itself; its 
preservation and progress as a nation is 
a boon not only to all Jewry but to 
all mankind. 


MORRIS BROMBERG 


The United States is waging battle so 
that human rights prevail. Let us at 
home do our utmost to hasten victory. 


HENRY M. BURMAN 
Master In Chancery 


In the enjoyment of our rights and 
liberties we must never forget the 
plight of Israel and stricken European 
Jewry. 


SAMUEL BYRON 


In the bitter hours of Jewish history, 
religion has always been and will re- 
main forever the sustaining force of 
our people. 


OSCAR S. CAPLAN 
Judge, Municipal Court, Cook County 


Our self respect demands that we do 
not shirk in thought and in deed our 
responsibilities to our brethren in 
Europe and in Israel. 


JOHN H. CHATZ 


We must never waver in our uncom- 
promising loyalty to our country’s best 
interests. 


SIDNEY D. DEUTSCH 
Chief State Factory Inspector 


Totalitarian Governments and _ their 
practices are totally abhorrent to the 
American way of life. 


ARTHUR X. ELROD 


County Commissioner 


The magnificent morale of the Amer- 
ican people in times of adversity stems 
from their unshakable conviction that 
our way of life is best. 


SAMUEL B. EPSTEIN 
Judge, Superior Court, Cook County 


From the days of Moses the greatest 
leaders of Jewry have always cham- 
pioned the concept of the brotherhood 
of men. Let us live up to our heritage. 


HYMAN FELDMAN 


In saluting the men who bear the brunt 
of fighting in the field we must vow 
that their sacrifices shall not have been 
in vain. 


HARRY M. FISHER 
Judge, Circuit Court, Cook County 
Respect for law and intense love for 


justice have always been the character- 
istics of the Jewish people. 


MICHAEL A. GERRARD 


The moral strength of America stems 
from its way of life and our willingness 
to defend it. 


ELMER GERTZ 


In the preservation of our civil liberties 
and in the perseverance of our Bill of 
Rights lies the hope of a better tomorrow. 
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... and... a happy new near 


JACK GOLDBERG 


The American way of life is our su- 
preme achievement; that it persist 
should be our primary objective. 


ALEX M. GOLMAN 


May the Forum continue to grow in 
esteem and influence as a vital force 
for militant Americanism. 


SAMUEL H. HOLLAND 


In our steadfast devotion to American 
traditions we best express the hope of 
mankind for a decent world. 


MICHAEL L. IGOE 
Judge, U. S. District Court 


Responsible communal endeavor has 
always been a prerequisite of sound 
American citizenship. 


HARRY A. ISEBERG 


Man’s contributions to the welfare of 
fellow men shall be measured by the 
extent of his interest in society and 
ability to serve its needs. 


S. JESMER 


In the preservation of the prestige and 
the power of the United Nations as a 
directing force in world affairs lies the 
security of mankind. 


DAVID SAUL KLAFTER 


Our confidence in American youth, 
free, democratic and unafraid, is our 
strongest assurance ofabright tomorrow. 


DAVID A. KLEIN 


It is man’s own conscience that must 
and will prove the final factor for 
determining a more decent world. 


LOUIS A. KLEIN 


Humanity is doomed to destruction 
unless the world outlaw forever the 
very concept of war. 


DR. N. D. LIEBERFARB 


May it be our destiny to record happy 
days for Kol Yisroel and all the people 
of the world. 


JOSEPH LIPSHUTZ 


Let it be the privilege of THe Cu1caco 
JEWISH Forum to record with each 
issue the march of free democracy to 
the realization of its ideals. 


HERBERT N. MAGIDA 


The objectives of democracy is a better 
world; the implementations of these 
objectives into living reality is our 
primary concern. 


HARRY MARCUS 


Steadfast concern with the lot of com- 
mon man is the prerequisite of civic 
minded citizenship. 


ABRAHAM MARGOLIS 


A decent world can never be a reality 
while racial discrimination is preached 
or practiced. 


MILTON H. MILLER 


Few accomplishments are greater than 
those which contribute to a democratic 
way of life; that we must defend. 


A. J. MINKUS 


President, Chicago Hias 


It is the lesson of history that the 
persecution of the Jew is always syn- 
onymous with the debasement of those 
who persecute him. 


ALBERT P. MITNICK 


The persistence of civilization demands 
that we consecrate ourselves to Amer- 
ican ideological precepts. 


NORMAN NACHMAN 


Our debt to the martyrs of yesteryear 
who fought for the American way of 
life is to be worthy of the ideals they 
fought for. 


OSCAR M. NUDELMAN 


The defense of democracy is a defense 
of Jewish principles of social justice 
and ethical living. 


BERNARD K. OFFENBERG 
The inspiration of democracy lies in its 
championship of justice. Let this inspi- 
ration endure. 








HARRY PRINCE 


Jewish solidarity with the cause of 
democracy has an age long record; it 
must and will persist. 


MORRIS L. RAUER 


No force may be more disruptive of our 
struggle and solidarity than doubt in 
our capacity to uphold the sacredness 
of our institutions. 


WILLIAM J. ROBINSON 


In the story of mankind the persecution 
of the Jew ran always parallel with the 
evil designs upon the freedom of the 
individual. 


HAROLD ROSENBERG 


Democracy is more than a creed of 
government. Its axioms require aggres- 
sive translation into action and life. 


KENNETH I. RUSS 


Respect for law and love of justice re- 
main indestructible characteristics of 
the Jewish people. 


A. J. SABATH 
Congressman, Fifth District 
Mankind’s sole hope for permanent 


peace lies in following the leadership 
of the United States of America. 


OSCAR SALENGER 


Los Angeles, California 


Israel in the Assembly of the United 
Nations adds a strong champion for a 
free world. 


BENJAMIN P. SAX 


Jewish traditions are safeguards in 
critical periods of our history. They are 
the bulwarks for the preservation of 
our people. 


MEYER SCHUMAN 
Los Angeles, California 


Both the spirit and the letter of Laws 
would be meaningless but for man’s 
intense desire to implement decency 
and justice into human society. 


... and... a happy new near 
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U. S. SCHWARTZ 
Judge, Circuit Court of Appeals 


May deep and abiding faith in our 
institutions be forever the guiding prin- 
ciple of THe Cuicaco JEwIsH Forum 
policies. 


LAWRENCE G. SHENDER 


We must give generously of our sub- 
stance and means so that those who 
died for the emergence of Israel as a 
nation have not died in vain. 


GEORGE L. SIEGEL 


No menace to American institutions is 
more formidable than indifference to 
their preservation. 


DAVID F. SILVERZWEIG 


The ideal of democracy must engender 
in us a resolve to make its blessing 
available to all. 


ISIDORE SPINNER 


The Biblical precept “Love thy neigh- 
bor as you love thyself” is still the most 
effective premise for the brotherhood 
of man. 


CARL B. SUSSMAN 


We need not abandon faith in a better 
tomorrow if there sustains us a deter- 
mination to give our strength and sub- 
stance for the realization of noble aims. 


MAX TARG 


No scientific progress is comparable to 
the development of new methods that 
make for the brotherhood of men. 


JOHN WALL 


The preservation and the integrity of 
a decent and a lawful community is 
indispensable for man’s welfare and 
security. 


JACOB WEINBERG 


We need fear no triflers with our in- 
stitutions as long as we ourselves prac- 
tice American doctrines of freedom 


and equality. 
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| The Racialist Factor in American History 
By Harvey Wish 


Return to Aschaffenburg 
By Toby Shafter 
| The Jewish EHement in American Drama 
By Charles I. Glicksberg 
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Robert M. La Follette 
By Charles A. Madison 


Demagogues and Democracy 
By Carey McWilliams 
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In forthcoming issues of 


THE CHICAGO JEWISH FORUM 


—~s3— 


Southwestern Shame ~ Ralph Friedman 


A factual and a careful study of appalling conditions in which 
thousands of Mexicans live and labor in the United States and of 
their incredible exploitation on the West Coast. 


Typical Jewish Characteristics ~ Richard C. Hertz 


A scholarly and a spirited statement that typical Jewish char- 
acteristics, while non-existent physically, are marked and pro- 
nounced in the Jew’s passionate concern with culture, social justice 
and religion. 


Fifty Basic Works of American 


Jewish Fiction ~ Harold U. Ribalow 


An authoritative list of fifty outstanding books, novels and col- 
lections of short stories which, since the turn of this century, limned 
best the Jew, his life, and his problems in the United States. 


The Hebrew University ~ Philip Rieff 


This essay won for the author a Fellowship at the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem. It is a challenging monograph upon the 
role of education throughout the course of Jewish history. 


A Sort of a Case History ~ Jo Sinclair 


A superb short story of a frustrated old man, whose economic 
status compels that he end his days as a pauper, and his resurgence 
through his interest in two young refugees. 


Chaim Soutine: Self Liberation Through Art ~ Alfred Werner 


A penetrating and a careful analysis of the art and ‘life of a 
gifted Jewish artist, born in Poland, whose art came to fruition on 
French soil. 
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Jewish Characteristics, by Richard C. Hertz 


Chaim Soutines Self-Liberation Through Art 
by Alfred Werner 


A Sort of a Case History, by Jo Sinclair 
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ity Basic Works of American-Jewish Fiction 
by Harold U. Ribalow 
Henry Harland: The Philo-Semite 
as Anti-Semite, by Susan Rieff 
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In forthcoming issues of 


THE CHICAGO JEWISH FORUM 


—s 


Psychoanalysis and Anti-Semitism — Charles |. Glicksberg 


A social scientist and critic examines “psychoanalytic” litera- 
ture that suggests remedies for combatting anti-semitic behavior. 


Portrait of A Zionist as a Young Woman ~ Beatrice Levin 


A frank and a warm narrative of the growth of Jewish con- 
sciousness and belonging of an American-born Jewish college 
student and her indoctrination into Zionism. 
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Louis D. Brandeis, Lawyer and Justice ~ Charles A. Madison 


An objective analysis of the great jurist’s career and philosophy 
as lawyer and as Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 


Israel Sings ~ Therese Myers 


A moving report on the old and the new songs and harmonies 
which, today, inspire Israel in the tremendous tasks of building 
a new state. 
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Disease and Race ~ Dr. Samuel H. Rosenblum 


A medical authority discusses alleged propensities of Jews and 
other minorities to certain diseases and finds that the contentions 
have no scientific foundation. 


Burnt Offering ~ Daniel Spicehandler 


A powerful short story of the strife between Jew and Arab, 
told by a Hagannah officer. 


The Parties of Israel ~ Geoffrey Wigoder 


An Israeli journalist and news commentator describes the 
parties and personalities prominent in the new nation and their 
struggles for political ascendancy. 
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by Beatrice Levin 
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A Song of Israel, by Therese Myers 


Louis 1). Brandeis: Jew and Zionist 
by Charles A. Madison 


The World of Jane Addams 
by Robert Morss Lovett 
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May 28, 1952 


Mr. Benjamin Weintroub 
The Chicago Jewish Forum 
82 West Washington Street 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


Dear Mr. Weintroub;: 


In behalf of the Jewish Book Council of 
America, we are pleased to extend to you our heartiest 
congratulations and best wishes on the 10th Anniversary 
of the publication of the Chicago Jewish Forum. It is 
gratifying that your quarterly magazine has achieved a 
national reputation as a literary and scholarly journal. 
Its contents are rich and diversified and the quality of 
the contributors of a high standard. One of the few 
periodicals in America which portrays the Jewish cultural 
scene, the Chicago Jewish Forum is fulfilling a real need 
for the Jewish community of America. 


We are indeed grateful to you for the sig- 
nificant contribution you are making as the editor and 
publisher of the Chicago Jewish Forum. 


Sincerely yours, 


PHILIP GOODMAN SOL LIPTZIN 

















